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We confess that we opened this tract with very little expec- 
tation of seeing a subject of such importance, as that which 
it professes to discuss, treated with either ability or impar- 
tiality by a ‘ Land-Agent.” For we have long been per- 
suaded, that there is no one cause which has contributed 
more to raise the prices of houses and land, far beyond their 
real value, than the employment of Land- Agents and Surveyors ; 
who being interested in fixing on real property the highest 
possible value—they being generally paid for their trouble by a 
percentage on the new price or rent, fixed by themselves— 
aust be formed of different materials from those which enter 
into the composition of the great mass of mankind, if they 
do not go beyond all reasonable bounds in the valuation which 
they are employed to make. England, we believe, the land 
of common sense and of sound judgment, is the only country 
in which this most objectionable mode of payment is adopted ; 
wd-certainly it betrays a gross ignorance of human nature, 
to oe men in a situation in which their interest is opposed 
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418 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to their duty. With surveyors, im particular, who are fi. 
quently employed to superintend extensive works, it is thei 
bounden duty to reduce the expence within the narrowes 
limits consistently with the due execution of the plan; but it 
is their interest to make the expence as large as possible; 
because the greater the expence the greater their reward, 
Thus economy is rendered a loss, and profusion a gain, wo 
them. 

It was with this impression on our mind, that we opened 
the pages of Mr. Sellon’s Inquiry. This writer labours hard 
to involve in perplexity what appears to us a very simple 
question ; and in all his speculative doctrines, on the depre- 
ciation of Landed Property, its causes, effects, and remedies, 
he totally overlooks, and certainly not without design, one 
great alien point ;—viz. the comparative value of land, at 
this moment, and at the period immediately preceding the 
war; we do not mean the speculative value, but the actual 
rents. Another point, too, which he wholly omits, though 
certainly it cannot be said to be irrelevant to the question, 
is the effect produced on Landed Property by the Property Tax, 
during the period of its operation. During the war, the pro- 
duce of land experienced an artificial rise, from accidental 
circumstances, and farmers certainly gained exorbitant profits; 
but the rise and the profits were temporary, whereas the 
effect produced has, unfortunately, been lasting; for the 
landlords, willing to partake of-the gains of their tenants, 
raised the price of their land, and the rise continued long afte 
the produce of the land fell in value. Now, if land at the 
present moment, lets higher than it did before the war, which, 
we apprehend, will not be disputed, the land-owners are ip ¢ 
better situation now, than they were in at that period. That 
the Property Tax bore hard upon land is certain—but it was 
not.on the /and-owner that the burden fell, but on the farmer 
—for where the landlord did not make his tenant pay the whole 
of the Property ‘Tax, witich, we know, was the case in some 
instances, he raised the land to treble the amount of the ta; 
and thus gained, instead of losing, by a tax which bore heavy 
op every other part of the community. To reduce things 
then, to their former state, which is desirable for the commu: 
nity, notwithstanding the interested sophistry of land-ageal’ 
and of land-owners, rents should be reduced to their forme 
standards ; then provisions would be cheap; labour would 
low ; and our manufacturers would be able to stand a compet 
tion with foreigners in their own markets. Mr. Sellon coe 
tends that the value of land ought to be raised, and be eve 
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hints that the legislature should interpose its authority for that 
purpose. Our opinion is, that the legislature should remain 

ive, and that it has already gone much farther than 
prudence could sanction, or policy justify. From eagerness 
to promote the interest of the land-owners, (and be it remem- 
hered that four-fifths of the members of both houses are 
land-owners,) they have adopted measures the effect of which 
isto serve the few and to injure the many. While encou- 
ragenient has been given to the exportation of every species of 

uce, the importation of articles of subsistence has been 
either subjected to heavy duties, or absolutely prohibited. 
Even cheese and butter, the former of which within the last 
thirty years has risen nearly two hundred per cent. and the 
latter fifty per cent. are to be kept up at their present exorbi- 
tant prices by legislative authority ; and thus the interest of 
the land-owner is promoted at the expence of the labouring 
part of the community in particular, and of the whole popu- 
lation in general. If this. principle of action be once suffered 
to prevail, the commercial interest of the country must be 
essentially injured. But more of this hereafter. 

In puzzling his brain for the discovery of imaginary causes, 
Mr. Setlon shews more ingenuity than wisdom; and, indeed, 
somewhat resembles the child who builds houses of cards for 
the pleasure of pulling them down again. A had season in 
1811 produced a great rise in corn in the two following years, 
which rise, we are told, the farmers supposed must be perma- 
nent, (thus assigning them no more sense than their own 
cart-horses,) and, therefore, expended the greater part of 
their capitals in improvements—-a fact which we take leave to 
doubt; though certainly, and very naturally, they ploughed 
more land for corn, than usual, which, by producing « 
greater supply, as naturally, lowered the price; a consequence 
Which even the most stupid farmer must have anticipated. 
The author, however, admits that this circumstance is by 
ho means sufficient to account for the present depreciation of 
land, which, he thinks, most alarming. ‘“ Bad seasons have 
happened frequently, but the effects produced by them have 
hever resembled the present circumstances.” Mr. Sellon, who 
seems to prefer arguments to facts, lays down the following 
position somewhat authoritatively. 


“ The wealth of every community considered ss a nation must 
nd wpon its commerce. As the riches of an individual depend 
othe success of his dealings with others, so does the wealth of a 
MMMunity on the extent and value of its traffic with other countries. 
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420 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The mere sei! of a country does but serve as a means of prodacip 
articles for such traffic and supporting an increased population,” 


id 
bel 
e 


It is not generally true, that a nation cannot be rich withoy 
cummerce. ‘The possession of mines containing the precious 
metals may render, and have rendered, a nation rich which 
has had little or no trade. The wealth of a nation consists jy 
the wealth of the individuals of which that nation is composed, 
And individuals may be rich without commerce, without 
dealings with others. It is injudicious in a man to lay down 
general principles, which will not bear the test of examination; 
and foolish to do so, when they are not necessary to his 
argument. 

Mr. Sellon observes that we have been able to support an 
immense annual expenditure during the war, by the monopoly 
of trade arising out of the peculiar circumstances of the war; 
and so far he is correct ; but, when he adds, “ the monopoly 
is now done away, our income is considerably reduced, but 
our expences are nearly the same,” he is any thing but correct; 
because our expences have been very greatly reduced ; though 
the reduction has been far short of what may have beeu 
expected, and far short of what it will be another year. 
He is not, therefore, justified, in stating it as an inevitable 
consequence, that “ either those expences must be diminished, 
our influence in trade restored, or the nation must become a 
bankrupt.” At the same time, we freely admit both the policy 
und the necessity of reducing the expences as far as they 
‘an be reduced consistently with the dignity and the security 
of the nation; and certainly the greatest encouragement 
should be given to trade. But, if the means recommended 
in this tract were to be adopted, and the end contended for 
attained, in the rise of land and of provisions, not only would 
not the suifluence, (as he strangely calls it,) of trade be re 
stored, but trade would be further diminished to a considerable 
extent. When he comes to speak of credit he acknowledges 
what is scarcely consistent with his former position. We have 
seen him. state that the wealth of a community depends 
‘on the extent and value of its traflic with other countries; 
whereas he now observes, ‘‘ the property of a state consists 10 
the property of its subjects,” which is true cnough; but whee 
he proceeds to assert, that “ the credit of a nation depends 
(in the same manner) * on the credit of the individuals com 
posing that nation,” we du not clearly understand him. A$ 
it appears to us, national credit may be very low, and yet 
individual credit very good, Foreign capitalists may be ready 
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tg advance loans on the security of estates belonging to 
opulent individuals, when they may not have sufficient faith 
in the stability or integrity of a government to lend money to 
the state. But he proceeds in a strain much too sublime for 
our comprehension. 


« Tt isvery commonly supposed, by those who have taken but a 
superficial view of the subject, that the low price of provisions and 
of land, is a proof of the flourishing state of a country, and con- 
sequently high prices of the contrary. After the innumerable writers 
who have treated on this head, and who have all adopted the opposite 
opinion, it would be totally superfluous to produce any further 
arguments on the subject ; it might however be shewoa in as clear a 
light as any political axiom can be placed, that there is no more con- 
vincing proof of the prosperous state of a nation, than the fact of 
its native produce obtaining a high price, whilst the articles of con- 
samption which it derives from foreign countries are sold at a com- 
paratively low one. The very reverse of this is at present the case 
in England.” 


Without examining the accuracy of this last statement, we 
must express our surprize, that, as so many able writers have 
supported the author’s opinion, that high rents and dear pro- 
visions are a proof of the prosperous state of a country, he 
has not deemed it necessary to refer to any one of them; nor 
even to use a single argument of his own in support of a pro- 
position which, we doubt not, will stagger the greater part of the 
public as much as it has staggered us, to whom the very 
teverse of this proposition appears to be the truth. If rents 
are high, and provisions dear, in a manufacturing country like 
this, it needs no argument to prove that labour must be high, 
and the produce of that labour proportionably dear—and, con- 
sequently, that the chance of standing in competition with 
foreign manufacturers in their own markets, must be propor- 
tionably less. And if this be not an evil, and one. of public 
importance, we confess that our notions on this branch of 
political economy must be woefully erroneous. We must 
have much better authority, however, than the dictum of 
any land-agent in the kingdom, to convince us of our error. 

Mr. Sellon, indeed, quotes Arthur Young to prove, what no 
man in his senses ever thought of denying, that if the farmer 
must sell every thing very cheap, and buy every thing very 
dear, he must be very poor!!! But he must be more than 
superficial who cannot, in a moment, perceive that this has 
nothing to do with the question, whether high rents and dear 
Provisions are a benefit or an injury to the community !—Nor 
is that question to be settled even by “ the opinion of our 
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422 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


first political writers,” one of whom, we suppose, he meats to 
quote (though he do not name him, nor refer to his works,) 
when he adds, with inverted commas, “ increasing the value 
“‘ of rents, and the price of land, is the most effectual means 
“‘ of adding true strength to a nation.”” But we suspect that 
he has misunderstood the drift of the writer’s argument; for 
certainly to add tothe value of land, by cultivating it soas 
greatly to increase its produce,-may truly be said to be one 
means of adding to the strength of the nation ; because the 
reater the produce, the more people can be supported by it, 

his, however, instead of increasing, ought to diininish, the 
price of provisions. | 

We had intended to follow this writer though the whole 
of his flimsy reasoning; but as the very datam from which his 
conclusions ate drawn, has been destroyed, since he com- 
mitted his sheets to the press, we ate exempted fromthe 
necessity of further confutation. For he has taken the average 
rs of wheat at 55s. 1d. which was the price when he printed 
is pamphlet; but as wheat since that time has risen nearly 
cent. per cent. and, we fear, it is likely to rise still higher, all 
his ingenious theory, built on this foundation, has become 
entirely useless. No doubt, the inconceivable panic with 
which farmers were seized, joined to the failure of supplies 
from the country banks, led them to overload the markets, and 
so to reduce the price below all reasonable expectation and 
cause. <A child, however, might have perceived that this 
effect would be only temporary ; and with this conviction on 
our minds, we deprecated the interposition of the leyislature, 
which has already produced a pernicious*effect. So far the 
member for Essex, who introduced this subject to the House 
of Commons, has attained his object; and Mr. Ponsonby, 
who, last year, expatiated, most feelingly, on the necessity of 
high rents, may find reason to be satisfied. But will the great 
mass of the people feel equal satisfaction, or have the great 
interests of the community been promoted, by the effect pro 
duced? We suspect, that no man, who is not either a! 
owner or a land-agent, will answer this question in the afiitma 
tive. The resolutions proposed by Mr. Western to the Hoase 
of Commons were wild and visionary in the extreme. That 
gentleman is understood to be not only a considerable land- 
owner, but a considerable land-holder, thanks to his own litt 
gious spirit, and the gentlemen of the long robe, by the unit 
aid of which, he has taken a very large quantity of land mt 
his own hands. He is too great a patriot to render his private 
mterest the guide of his public conduct ;—but that his privat 
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interest’ must have been most essentially promoted by the 
notable measures which he so strenuously reeommended to the 
House of Commons, had they heen adopted, is most certain. 
We will do him stil} further justice ; for it cannot be his object, 
as it is that of many persons who pursue the same line of 
politics, to acquire popularity, for, were that the case, he 

ses too much shrewdness to mistake the means of 
obtaining it ; and, most assuredly, a more unpopular character 
isnot to be found in the county which he, by chance, represents. 

Mr. Sellon would fain discover some leading peculiarities 
in the features of the times which distinguish them from all 
former epochs. After long and expensive wars, heretofore, 
he gravely tells us, “‘ no great distress or alarm was felt by the 
landed proprietors.”—* But,” he adds, “ the case is widely 
“different at present; we have borne expencés beyond pre- 
“cedent, the capital of the country has been most materially 
“diminished, and the only means of restoring it (our trade) 
“is almost destroyed.”’ 

We might here fight him with his own weapons, and falsify 
his assertions by his own statements. He contends that high 
prices are one of the infallible proofs of national prosperity ; 
and to prove that our prosperity is gone, he quotes the price 
of wheat (at the time when he wrote) at 55s. per quarter. 
Now, at this moment, wheat is at 100s, per quarter, and, 
therefore, according to his own argument, the country is in a 
prosperous state. But having denied his positions, we shall 
hot stoop to avail ourselves of them at the expence of his 
weakness. ‘The plain truth is, that after the American war, 
land was more depreciated than it is now ; but when, by the 
continuance of peace, things reverted to their regular and 
ordinary channel, confidence was restored, and land rose in 
value, Now, indeed, land and its produce have obtained an 
artificial rise, a fictitious value ; and the necessary tendency of 
peace will be to destroy the effect of the artifice, and to bring 
them back to a real and solid value. If the capital of the 
country be diminished, will this sagacious economist be kind 
hough to inform us what has become of it? There is no 
capital on the continent, and foreigners acknowledge that 
capital is to be found only here. And how, without capital, 

is to be carried on, to any extent, by foreigners, we 

have yet tolearn. If the author be satisfied with the result 
his own reasoning, in the name of humanity, let him 
enjoy his satisfaction. It is our daty to observe, however, 
we believe him to be the only man in the kingdom whe 
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A24 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


will derive cither amusement or instruction from the pages wit) 
which he has been induced, in the way of his vocation, po 
doubt, to favour the public. 


aed cemeeninniinemne 
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Julia of Ardenfield ; a Novel. In two volumes, 12mo. 455, 
10s. Cd. Law and Whitaker. IS16. 





Jutta Mortimer, the heroine of this Novel, is the orphan 
daughter of Captain Mortimer, the younger son of an old 
Baronet, Sir Edward Mortimer, who discarded and disinherited 
him, for having presumed to consult his own happiness, 
in marrying an accomplished and virtuous woman. Mrs. 
Mortimer died soon after she had given birth to this child, 
and her husband, not long after, fell a victim to distress and to 
parental cruelty; consigning Julia to the care of his most 
intimate friend Lord Bellamour. The young nobleman, whose 
virtues dignified the rank he bore, as if he had been deeply 
impressed with the truth of the Roman maxim--- Nobilitas sola 
est atque unica virtus—entrusted the education of his adopted 
child, to Mrs, Selwyn, the widow of a clergyman, who resided 
at the village of Ardenfield, in Gloucestershire. 

Julia had attained her twentieth year at the period when 
this Novel begins; and Lord Bellamour, having married a 
young and beautiful woman of fashion, Julia was_ invited to 
take up her future abode with them. The separation from 
her venerable instructress, and from the scenes of her infancy, 
was most painful to the heart of Julia. 


** The evening preceding her departure, Julia put on ber bat, 
and strolled down the village, with a view of taking a last farewell 
of every well-known and beloved object. How much does custom 
(habit) endear to us the most trifling object. Every cottage, 8 
she viewed it, with peculiar interest, claimed her attention ; and, # 
she stopped at the doors of several of them, to say adieu to some of 
her aged pensioners, or to distribute some token of her bounty to 
the younger ones, her voice frequently faltered, There are few 
sensations of the mind more painfully oppressive, than those which 
are excited by a separation from scenes familiarized to the view by 
early and intimate connection. The natural tendency of the heart 
to create to itself an interest in every thing surrounding it, makes 
us feel an affection even for inanimate objects. In vain would we 
check the sigh, or hide the failing tear. Nature, all-powerful 
nature, asserts her claim, and will not be ‘denied her tribute. We 
bestow it in sorrow, and are repaid with internal satisfaction ; as every 
emotion of the heart, which tends to make us better, brings with 
it a consciousness of approbation, most grateful to a feeling mind 
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And feeling, indeed, was the mind, that inhabited thy lovely form, 
gweet Julia! nature had decked it in her most charming attire, 
nor had the cruel world, as yet, despoiled it of its beauty. Thine 
was the uncorrupted heart that felt for other's woe, and thine the 
liberal soul that loved to administer to its relief. As yet no selfish cares 
had blunted the edge of thy acute and tender sensibility ; but, 
loving, and beloved, thy pleasing care was to contribute, to the 
utmost of thy power, to the comfort and happiness of others.” 


Such was Julia, and such were her feelings, at this happy 
period of life, when ignorant of the world, and knowing only 
her duty. She was soon destined, however, to move in a far 
diferent sphere, to be familiarized with far different scenes, 
and to associate with far different characters. Removed to the 
country seat of Lord Bellamour, she is introduced to the 
noble hostess, whose character is thus sketched by the author. 


“ Lady Cecilia Mornfield was the only child of the Earl and 
Countess of Delmore. Her mother died while she was yet au 
infant: and her father, who troubled his head very little about her 
education, imagined he had performed, to the utmost extent of his 
duty, in placing her, at a proper age, at one of those fashionable 
seminaries in the metropolis, where young ladies are taught to enter 
2 room genteely; to dance with effect, and other equally useful 
and ornamental accomplishments; but, above all things, they are 
exhorted to make effect the sole end and aim of all their undertakings. 
The Soaring spirit of Cecilia soon learnt to despise the petty arts 
by which she was toattract admiration, and insure notoriety. A 
little French, a little music, a little of this, and a litile of the other, 
might serve as baits to entrap the unwary, and gain superficial 
esteem ; but, even at the early age of fourteen, she was discerning 
enough to discover, that, weuld we really wish to be the objects of 
commendation, we must sedulously endeavour to render ourselves 
worthy of it. 

“ With a most sovereign contempt for the seminary, in which 
she had now passed four years, she entreated her father to suffer her 
fo return home ; with which request he complied. As it would be 
necessary for her to have some female superintendant, a maiden sister 
of Lord Delmore came to reside with him, till the more mature years 
of Lady Cecilia rendered it proper for her to take her mother's place 
in the family. 

“ Lady Elizabeth Mornfield, her aunt, was, of all persons, the 
Most unfitted for a chaperon (ne) toa very young woman of Cecilia’s 
turn of mind. Naturally indolent and retiring, she very soon disco- 
vered, that if she would wish to retain her situation in the family, 
must not interfere in the many vagaries which by turns occupied 
the fancy of her volatile niece. Lord Delmore was seldom at home. 

Oted to the turf, his pursuits were not of a domestic nature: and, 
Provided his daughter dressed well and looked well, he gave himself 
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426 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


nd concerd about particulars. Behold Cecilia, then, at the early age 
of fourteen, absolutely her own mistress! With a mind that woul 
have bent to every impression, with talents fitted for any undertaking 
but with passions that required to be governed with the stron 

hand; with feelings that ought to have been subdued by the voice of 
réasou. But, alas! unfortunate girl! there was no hand to guide 
thee in the path of propriety! that path, which youthful steps 
rarely find, unaided by the directions of experience. Her vivid mind, 
too elastic, too subtle, for a long continuance to any one subject, 
caught at a glance the difficulties that must be conquered in theatiain. 
ment of knowledge ; but, impatient of obstruction, the first obstacle 
she encountered was sufficient to give her a distaste to the object in 
question ; and every pursuit that presented difficalty was immedi- 
ately abandoned for another, where she hoped to find none. Her 
masters for different languages had one by one been dismissed : and, 
finding that the only study which was unattended by any labour to 
her, wasthat of the most popular and distinguished authors in ber 
own language, she devoted herself to reading, with an ardour that 
was the predominant feature of her character. Works of imagina- 
tion, at that early age, were her chief delight. She read, and re-read, 
those exquisite models of perfection, which our great poets of the old 
school have bequeathed to posterity. An intuitive delicacy of taste 
enabled her to distinguish between the sterling gold of better times 
and the tinsel dross of these degenerate days. Let it not here be 
supposed we would speak invidiously, or without reservation. Very 
many existing poets continue to exhibit the charm of native genius, 
and of brilliant talents; but, in a general sense, we believe, the a- 
knowledgement must be made, that a vitiated admitation for glitter 
and effect has superseded the intrinsic value of those productions, 
which must ever live in the veneration of the happy few, whom 
Heaven has endowed with the capacity of duly appreciating them. 
In proportion as her age increased, ber mind strengthened ; and 
authors of another description afforded the greatest satisfaction 
to Cecilia. She now studied those works of moral philosophy, 
whieh, unhappily, are more calculated to enlarge our knowled 

of human character and humas passions, than to inculcate t 

necessary doctrines of self-command and of self-denial; which an- 
lyse, with masterly precision, the nature of our sentiments ald 
feelings, but leave the youthful and untutored mind sadly bewil- 


dered in the search after that principle, which can alone enable _ 


us to controul them. Her natural discernment of character delighted 

im that species of reading which tended to etilarge that faculty ; but, 

from the want of a proper bias, or rathet from the want of some 

superior and discriminating preceptor, she gradually imbibed preje- 

dices, which her farthet intercourse with the world unhappily t 

to confirm. Bat, great as was her misfortune in this respect, it 
th 


secondary ii importance to that which resulted from her havi the 


calamify of no restraint upon her passions and inclinations. ! 
het peculiar temperament, a more than common controul w% 
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seqnisite to govern feelings, in any case, almost too strong for 

iness; and which were ever leading their possessor into danger 
snd disequietude. Every wish was no svoner formed than gratified : 
till, sated even with indulgence, her restless imagination painted 


re every where but where she was. Her father, whose consti-° 


totion had long been impaired by excess, died, when she was about 
eighteen. As soon as ler mourning for him had expired, her aunt 
introduced her into society. Beautiful in her person, superior in her 
mind, her first entree was soon followed by hosts of declared 
admirers. But her understanding was too strong to find pleasure in 
the trifling insipidity of the swarm of coxcombs who fluttered in the 
rays of fashion. Unpractised in dissimulation, she soon disco- 
vered her profound contempt for them. Her satirical propensity, 
which, like every other, was gratified without thought or caution, 
soon created her many foes. Her quick discernment immediately 
discovered their dislike of her; and, forgetfal that she gave the pro- 
vocation, her wounded spirit retorted the coldness and disdain she 
had herself excited. Great were her faults indeed ; but yet, with all, 
Cecilia was fascination’s self, when she chose to exert the powers 
with which nature had so bounteously gifted her. ~ Her keen and 
ready wit, the diffusive gaiety of her character, added to her real 
goodness of heart, weré sure to win the warmest, the most enthu- 
sisstic of those whose good opinion she felt it worth her while to 
conciliate. Many offers of marriage had been made to her ; but she had 
declined them all: not, indeed, from an insensibility (o that passion, 
which-a mind like her’s was formed to feelin its most exalted sense ; 
but from her resolution never to unite herself to any man, who did 
not possess her undivided affection. When she bad completed 
her nineteenth year, Lord Bellamour was introduced to her 
society ,"” 


We much fear that the species of education which this 
young lady received is by no means uncommon in the present 
times; when more attention is paid to accomplishments than 
to principles ; to ostentatious than to substantive qualities ; to 

, than to virtue deduced from, and confirmed by, religion. 
the author talks of feelings unsubdued by the voice of reason ; 
if we trust to the reason of youth for the imposition of 
restraints on its feelings, we shall certainly trust to a broken 

3 it is the inculcation of religious principle alone that can 
make a young woman truly virtuous, truly moral, or truly 
Teasonable ; it is that only which can teach her the duty of 
testtaining her feelings within due bounds. The author, 

ever, is sufficiently aware of this, as we shall afterwards 
show, and we have only noticed the passage that it may not 
duce an improper effect on the superficial reader. His 
notions ef the insufficiency of lectures on moral philosopliy, 
are perfectly correct ; and, indeed, it is but right to observe, 
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that a train of just thinking rans through the whole work, 
Lord Bellamour saw and loved this fascinating syren. 


‘© On her side, too, Cecilia, for the first time, loved. She admireg 
ia Lord Bellamour, not merely what was visible to every eye,—ap 
elegant exterior, a handsome face, and manners the most polished 
and prepossessing ; but she found in him the man of sense, of g 
cultivated mind, and, what was iofinitely preferable in the eyes of 
one, who, though unfortunately without the steadiness of fixed 
principle, had sufficient innate virtue to admire it io those who had, 
he was, in the most extensive. sense of the word, a christian. He 
laughed at no one's infirmities, he ridiculed no one’s defects. Though 
cheerfal in disposition, and delighting in the play of wit, which calls 
forth the latent efforts of genius, he detested that invidious mirth 
which can raise a langh at the expence of human feeling, and can 
derive satisfaction in (from) wounding the keenest of our sensibilities. 
To all his virtues the open heart of Cecilia paid its tribute. She 
loved him—she accepted his offers—she married him.” 


Here was a marriage of affection, and in some degree at 
least, of principle ;—they had two daughters, and for a time 
happiness smiled on their union. But the want of early con- 
troul, and, above all, of fixed principles, in the lady, rendered 
her impatient of contradiction, unreasonable, dissatisfied. 
Her husband’s pérsuasions proved ineffectual, and all hope of 
permanent amendment was soon abandoned. 


« Tt was not that Lady Bellamour wanted discernment, as to her 
faults; she acknowledged them; she was herself the greatest 
sufferer from them. But the doctrine of self-command, and perse- 
verance in rectitude is, of all lessons, the most difficult to be 
acquired. Frequent and early applications of obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. of vexations to be endured, and of feelings to be sup- 
pressed, are not only useful, but necessary, to enable us to acquire 
that habit of self-denial, without which, however brilliant the 
talents, there is no principle, no steadiness of virtue. Many were 
the resolutions she made of amendment ; but they languished under 
the difficulty of adhering to them, and died away almost in the 
moment of formation,” 


"Twas when the dream of happiness had thus passed away; 
that Julia was introduced to Lady Bellamour, who received 
her not only with politeness, but with affection. Soon after 
Julia’s arrival, the house was filled with company, and among 
them was Sir Frederick Travers, a man of family and fortune, 
a sententious debauchee, a cold-blooded, systematic, profligate. 
She had now an opportunity for the contemplation 
fashionable manners, so different from any which she had 
been accustomed to witness. They produced the impressio® 
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which vanity, affectation, and hypocrisy, will ever produce on 
avirtuous and pure mind, One evening, when the whole 
party were engaged at cards, except a young lady who was not 
disposed for conversation, Julia strolled to the viranda before 
the drawing-room windows, to enjoy her own thoughts, and 
the refreshing coolness of a summer’s evening. 


“ [twasa beavtiful evening in (at) the latter end of August. 
The day had been oppressively sultry : but a gentle gale, now rising, 
wltly swept over the exotics; gathering in its way their fragrant 
sweets. ‘The chaste splendour of au autumnal moon partially dis- 
closed the features of the landscape. A cascade, which played not 
far from the house, in murmurs just audible, increased the soft 
melancholy which the peculiar beauty of the scene inspired. Its 
sparkling foans, on which the moon-beams rested, glittered through 
the dark foliage of the intervening branches of an old oak tree, 
under whose decending boughs a group of fawns hed peacefully 
disposed themselves. For many minutes, in silent and solemn 
rapture, Julia contemplated the loveliness of the scene. It was oue 
ot those nights of beauty, when nature seems to rise upon us with 
renovated charms; when life, and all its busy tumults, fade into 


forgetfulness ; and the full heart, as if enlarged by the greatness of 


its conceptions, looks up with awful wonder, tempered by tender 
adoration, to that beneficent Providence, who hath not only minis- 
tered to our necessities, but clothed the wonders of his hand in the 
most attractive and beautiful form. 

“ The heart of Jalia Mortimer, ever sensible to mild and tender 
impressions, softened under the influence of the peaceful scene around 
her: and, as she lifted her eyes to that lovely planet, whose tranquil 
lace, in the eye of fancy, seemed to smile in peace and love, ber 
thoughts reverted to the dear authors of her being, whom it was her 
delight to picture to herself, as looking down from their happier 
dwelling-place upon their orphan child. ‘ And O! my dear parents ! 
she mentally exclaimed, ‘ still may you behold your Julia unchanged 
iD heart, and uncorrupted by the allurements of that world on which 
she is on the point of entering. Still may remain, as at this moment, 
one only fervent wish—that 1 may never lose sight of that eventiul 
hour, which J trast will reunite us in eternity ; but, in every action 
of my life, humbly endeavour to render myself worthy of joining 
you in the realms of bliss.’ ”’ 


From these pious reveries she was rouzed by the approach: 
ot Lord Bellamour, who, taking Julia by the arm, led he: 
forth into the gurden, when a very interesting conversation 
easued, for the particulars of which our readers must refer 
to the book itself. The narrative of transactions at Lord 
Bellumour’s mansion is now earried on, chiefly, by the letters 
# Julia, addressed to her venerable friend und instructress, 
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Mrs. Selwyn. In one of these, she details the particulars of 
a growing attachment between Lady Bellamour and Sir Pre. 
derick Travers; though she cannot persuade herself of the 
reality of its existence. She pereeives the lady to be restles 
and discontented, and she ascribes. her conduct and her dis. 
position to the true cause. 


Alas! it is evident to me, that, though in possession of every 
earthly blessing, she is not happy. O! my dearest Mrs. Selwyo, 
well have you taught me, that there can be no stability of happiness 
independent of well-governed feelings, and firm principles, placed 
upon the only sare foundation of religion,” 


It is ardently to be wished that this truth was indelibly 
impressed on the minds of every instructress of youth. Reli- 
gion is the only basis on which any safe, sure, and solid, 
system of morals can possibly be erected; it is the only rule 
of conduct that cannot mislead; it is the only effective check 
on mental intemperance. On this most important subject, 
the author of the volumes before us feels and thinks cor- 
rectly; and by inculcating such truths on the minds of his 
female readers, he is rendering an essential service to society. 
In one of Mrs. Selwyn’s answers to Julia, the former observes; 


** Next to the principles of religion, without which all morality 
would sink at once into mere decorum of conduct, there can be 
nothing more necessary to instil into young minds, than a firmness of 
resolution, not only in conquering those open frailties of human nature 
which present, on their first appearance, a conviction of impro- 
priety ; but those insidious feelings which lead us on, through flowery 
potty to a more inviting, though not less certain way to distress sod 

anger.” 


The want of fixed principles led the hapless Lady Bellamour, 
not only to distress and danger, but to disgrace and ruin. She 
eloped with Sir Frederick Travers, by whom she was so0d 
abandoned to the shame of dishonour, to the stings of re- 
morse. She met an early death in sorrow and in penitence. 
And the story closes with the union of Julia with Lord Bel- 
lamour. . 

Our readers must have seen that the principles of this novel 
are unexceptionably good ; the characters are well-drawn, 40 
act consistently with the principles and opinions assigned t0 
them. The story is interesting, and the incidents are naturally 
introduced. It is, therefore, a novel which we can safely 
recommend to our readers. We have marked, however, some 
errors of composition, which we shall introduce for the purpos* 
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of persuading this intelligent author of the necessity of 
carefully perusing his manuscript, before he finally commits 
it to the press. 

Vol. I. P. 81, ** from whence ” —this is a pleonasm. P. 
84, the masculine substantive chaperon is applied to a woman. 
Pill, “ transferring all the weight of dulness upon (to) my 
hands.” ‘* An unsuccessful defeat; who ever heard of a 
successful defeat? P, 210,.** It is in the power of any one to 
bestow who has it in their possession.” ‘This is a gross vul- 
garism, as well as a violation ef grammatical accuracy. The 
same blunder occurs in P. 221, “ Who has it in their power.” 
—Vol. II. P. 13, ‘* Had you not been present to have wter- 
fered (to interfere.’’) P. 112. The situation she held in the 
family, and the contemptuous treatment she received from 
Lady Mortimer was (were) such,” &c. P. 137, ‘© The arti- 
fee and hypocrisy which ts (are) to be found,” &c. “ re- 
peated a question, which by this time she was quite perfect 
in ut.” 

We are persuaded that these errors and inaccuracics are 
merely the effect of haste or carelessness ;—and our chief 
object is to prevent a recurrence of them in any future pro- 
duction of the same pen. 
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Redemption : a Poem, in twenty Books. By George Woodley, 
Author of the Churchyard, and other Poems. ‘Two Vols. 
8vu. Pp. 509. Law and Whitaker, 13, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Price 16s. 1816. 


lr is a position which, we believe, we have more than once 
maintained, that scriptural subjects are by no means congenial 
with the x of poetry. This was the opinion of Johnson ; 
founded chiefly on the ill success of Milton in his “ Paradise 
Regained ;” though the evidence of “ surpassing genius” was 
stamped so boldly on his other immortal poem. The truth 
is, that his “ Paradise Lost” furnished to poctic genius the 
amplest seope; whilst in “ the Regained,” incidents, trans- 
actions, and doctrines, were necessarily biblical and prosaic. 
To exhibit “ the Poet,” on a very extensive canvas, was here 
impossible. And the subject, involving the national creed, 
must have precluded all invention, and was too severe for 
much episodical illustration. It was a theme, in short, too 
gfaud in itself, to admit of additional syblimity from the genius 
of man,—too affecting to derive pathos from the fount of 
‘Map tearg ! 
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Notwithstanding appearances so unpromising, and circu. 
stances so forbidding, to furnish a counterpart to the Paradise 
Lost, has been attempted more than once since the age of 
Milton. One of these efforts was the ‘ Calvary” of Cum- 
berland.. But we have neither leisure nor inclination to critj- 
cise this, or any other of the poems to which we allude: 
though we observe, by the way, that the best passages of the 
* Calvary,” consist of the Miltonian diction and sentiment,— 
of versification constructed like that of Milton,—of Miltonian 
descriptions largely amplified or expanded. Where in the 
‘€ Calvary” we lose sight of Milton, we at the same moment 
lose sight of the Muses. To compensate for that loss, scrip- 
tural simplicity, indeed the very phraseology of the Bible, 
should have intervened. And this could have been supplied 
only from the heart. Where imagination languished, devo- 
tional sensibility would have atoned for its fainter flame ; at 
intervals, the warmth of piety might have been more accepte- 
ble than the fervour of poetry; and the sincere religiouist 
(except in the judgement of a paganized tribunal—in the 
estimation of ephemeral critics,) would have risen paramount 
over all. In reading, for instance, * the Christian’ of Lord 
Crawford, (our author’s truly noble patron,) who thinks of 
brilliant imagery—of classic invention? We are absorbed 
with his Lordship in heavenly contemplations. 

That poetry and piety, however, are capable of being 
brought together in friendly union, (though not of being inti- 
mately blended,) the production immediately before us gives 
sufficient proof. The character of “ Redemption” may be 
easily determined. Wherever fancy can appear to advantage, 
we welcome her with pleasure—seldom breaking out in 4 
dazzling effulgence, but diffusing a mild lustre, and frequently 
mingling her light with “ the sweet influences” of the gentler 
affections, But, where there is no room for such displays, We 
are ulways delighted with genuine scriptural simplicity. By 
not adopting the languaye of Scripture, or imitating 1's style 
with success, the predecessors of Mr. Woodley have- (with 
very few exceptions,) exerted their energies to little purpose. 
To the study of the sacred volume, our poet brought a disct!- 
minating judgment, anda pure classical taste. And from 
familiarity with his Bible, its style and manner at length be 
came his own. His narratives and descriptions are all natural, 
as if unborrowed from their sacred original: and the si le 
beauties of the Evangelist have an air of perfect ie 

ndence. 

Of the poet’s “ fancy,” the following are interesting SP™ 
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cimens. The Nativity of Christ, announced by Angels toa 
company of Shepherds, is pleasingly and fancifully described. 


Herod 


The lr 


No, 2 





— ‘* The fragrant air was fill'd 
With glittering angels, 
Their flying fingers o'er the trembling strings, 
With skilful touch, to airy measures danc'd ! 

The concert soften’d, and the silvery rays, 

That sparkled round the minstrels of the skies, 
Insensibly diminish'’d ; and full soon 

(Such speed have powers celestial) sound and sight 
Of harp and harper, were alike remov'd 

Beyond perception’s powers. Yet still, the swains 
Stood listening, gazing : still the dulcet tones 

In sweet succession ran, or seem’d to run 

Thro’ all the mazy windings of the ear.” 





’s massacre of the infants is well painted. 


‘* Tn vain within her breast she strove to hide 

The idol pledge of conjugal delights ! 

Swift as an arrow from a brazen bow, 

Shot by a giant arm, the fiends pursued. 

In vain the babe 

Stretch’d forth its little supplicating arms, 

Or—as the playful lamb the butcher views—, 
Smil'd all unconscious in its murderer's face ! 

Nor flight, nor prayers, nor tears by mothers urg’d ; 
Nor sob, nor smile of angel-infancy, 

Could the staunch ruffians from their purpose turn ! 
And oft the blood-distilling lance transfix'd 

Mother with infant !" 

‘© Not one faint glimmer shot along the streets, 
Save where some parent, agoniz'd with grief, 

With feeble taper sallied forth, to find 

Amidst the innocents, his slaughter'd babe !" 


itroduction to the Vith Book is nobly conceived. 


‘* Ye haughty chiefs! renown’'d for direful deeds, 
Whose fame on human misery is bas'd 

And rear'd in human blood ; and you, ye bards ! 
Whose lyres have been unprofitably strung 

To give those deeds to live—retire—give place— 
Fall in the dust, ye heroes! prostrate fall ; 

And let the lyres that have attun’d your pratse 
Remain for ever damb. How vain your boasts ! 
How poor your trophies, when compar'd with His, 
(My hero and my Lord) whose life was spent 

Not in the toils of slaughter and of war, 

But in the heavenly task of doing a6 ”" 

16. Vol, 50, May, 1816. h 
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There is a soothing air in the following lines worthy even oj 
Akenside : 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 













‘** There is a charm which hangs about the grave 
Of objects truly lov'd, whose secret power 
Draws off the soul from every other theme. 

* * * * %& 
To real love the chamber of the dead 
Is dearer than the throng'd and gay resort 
Of pleasure, tho’ with youth and beauty fill'd— 
And’e’en the listless breeze that sweeps the turf 
Where sleeps the honour'd object of esteem. 

» - * * & 
Is dearer than the sweetest scents 
That ever breath'd in summer's evening gale !"’ 


The poet’s “ sorrowings” over the fall of man, must go to 
the heart. 


« *T'was then that man was subject first to pain, 
To grief, to sickness, and the numerous ills 
‘That canker every opening bud of joy. 
* * * * * 
His heart, a garden that to ruin runs, 
Presents a spectacle, so sad, so deep, 
As draws angelic tears.—O, how we joy'd 
To mock the father of the human race 
(But little lower than the angels made) 
With worship crown'd !—Spotless alike in thought 
And word and deed ! — His passions, calm and cool.” 


Introductory to his description of Hades, the poet’s address 
to Night is finely appropriate. 


“* Hail, Shades of sacred Night, at whose sad hour 
My muse essays, with trembling hand, to paint 
The scenes and secrets of the world unknown— 
Best hour for such attempt, when all around 

Is dark and silent as the scene she draws” * * * 


But we must break off here, to make room for the Ques- 


‘* Slumbers the soul? Yes! while the unconscious frame 
Moulders to dust amidst its kindred clay, 

Or on the viewless winds, in atoms’borne, 

Rides o'er the rolling globe, which once it trod ; 

The immortal essence which can taste, 

Nor final bliss nor woe till; (joined again 

To that bright vehicle which once it mov'd,) 

Its senteuce it receives, the lapse employs 

‘Twixt its dismissive and rejunctive bour, 
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In heavy slumbers and in busy dreams. 
But yet not allalike.” &c. &c. 


This is a question, on which the imagination of the poet 
rove, but which the christian must approach with doubt 
awe, 

For “ Scriptural” felicities, we need only open the vo- 
lumes at random, to be pleased and edified. 


‘* He, that dwells with the most High, 
Beneath His shadow safely shall abide. 
The Lord is thy support ; a sure retreat 
From every storm—a tower invincible-— 
Still trust in Him. He from the fowler’s snare, 
And from the noisome pestilence, shall save 
Thy head, defenceless else—His sheltering wings 
Shall be thy shield—His faithfulness and truth 
Thy matchless buckler, thy continued guard. 
No terrors of the night, nor fears by day, 
The pestilence that walks in darkness cloth'd 
Shall do thee harm !—A thousand at thy side 
Shall helpless fall, and tens of thousands lie 
Before thee!" &c. &c. 


** Jehovah rules! His providential hand 
Supplies the every want His creatures feel. 
The lion’s roaring seek of Him their food. 
For man He cares 
With more peculiar mercy ; and His.ear 
Is ever open to receive the prayer, 

His hand, to grant the boon his saints require. 
Jehovah is their shepherd. Want and fear 
Alike are to the righteous race unknown : 

In verdant pastures He his flock will lead, 
And cause them to recline beside the streams 
Of never-failing comfort. Though they tread 
The vale of death, no evil shall they fear, 

No danger see ! Their cup of bliss 

Shall overflow, replenish'd by his hand. 
Mercy and loving-kindness shall attend 

Their constant course, and everlasting joy 
Await them, in the kingdom of the Lord! 


** A certain Creditor two debtors knew— 
One owed Him fifty; one five-hundred pence 
—He both forgave— Which, therefore, lov’d Him most ? 
To which his host replied: He who had most— 
Forgiv’'n—When thus the Saviour — 
‘ Rightly hast thon judg’d. 
Behold this woman. When with thee I came, 
Thov gayest me no —s for my feet ; 
“a 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


But she hath wash'd them with repentent tears, 
And wip'd them with the bonours of her head !' 


“* 1 am the resurrection and the life! 
(The Saviour answered) —Those who die in me, 
In perfect faith that my reviving power 
Again shall rear their bodies from the dust, 
Shall truly rise again to endless life, 
And whosoever living shall believe 
These truths—shall never die the death 
That sinners fear. 


** Language is dumb; imagination droops, 
Unable to pursue the glorious theme. 
O may the important traths by thee proclaim’d, 
Writ in thy sufferings, in thy glories seal'd, 
To every land be known! May every tongue 
Confess thy name! Thy kingdom come! 
When righteousness and peace—when justice, truth 
Shall meet together—and (one Paradise) 
When every tear shall cease from every eye, 
And all the evils which oppress us here 
Be known no more !""* 


After such extracts, our readers must have a wish, we think, 
to become better acquainted with the whole poem. [If not, 
we should scarcely feel it uncharitable, to suspect something 
wrong at their hearts——something very unlike the christian 
spirit in their conduct or conversation ; and to apply to them 
a text which the manners of men too often force upon ou! 
memories— Because of the iniquity of the world, the love 
of many waxeth cold.” 














Supplement au recueil des Decrets, Manifesies, Discours, §. 
de Napoleon Bonaparte et des Membres de son Gouvernemen!, 
&c. §c. 

Supplement to the collection of Decrees, Manifestos, Speeches, 
&c. of Napoleone Buonaparte, and of the Members of his 
Government, containing all the proceedings in France, duriig 
his last Usurpation in 1815. Extracted from the Monitewr. 
By Lewis Goldsmith, Notary Public. 8vo. Pp, 506, Dulau 
and Co. Soho Square; and Booth, Duke Street, Portland 
Place, 1816, 


ad 


——— 





* For the sake of young writers, we point out one or two awkwaré 
expressions: entransive — gamut of distress — advesperatory s\at~ 
bowers vicine—interparl'd—acceptilating year of God. These bev 
no place in our vocabulary. 


















































Goldsmith’s Supplement to Buonaparte’s Decrees, &c. 487 


Tats forms a complete supplement to Mr. Goldsmith’s valu- 
able collection of materials for the History of France, during 
Buonaparte’s public life and usurpation, noticed in one of our 
former numbers. It is any thing but the least interesting 

ion of the collection, as it relates to an event which will 
constitute an epoch in French History. 


“ When I published,” says the author, ‘‘ the collection of official 
documents, &c. relating to Buonaparte, in six volumes, I bad reason 
tothink that the treaty of Fontainebleau, and the exclusion of Buo- 
naparte from the throne of France, which was the consequence of 
that treaty, completed my work ; but his return from Elba, and his 
usurpation of the government of France, have rendered it necessary 
to publish a supplementary volume of his decrees, which contains ; 
1. A Sketch of the proceedings in France from the landing of Buo- 
naparte at Cannes, to his arrival at Paris ; and of the measures adopted 
by the King’s Government against the Usurper. 2. A detail of the 
principal occurrences from Buonaparte’s arrival at Paris, to the 4th 
of July 1815. 3. The most interesting documents relating to Buo- 
baparte’s future destination. 4. Official Documents, such as the 
Treaty of Chaumont—the Act of the Congress at Vienna — The 
Treaty of Vienna of March 25th, 1815. Lastly, the Definitive 
Treaty signed at Paris, between the Allied powers and France, on 
the 20th of November, 1815. I have added an Index and a table 
of contents, in order that the reader may immediately find any article 
to which he may wish to refer.” 


No man can read these documents without a mixture of 
indignation and surprize—of indignation at the treachery of 
the revolutionary vipers, who had been fostered in the bosom 
of royalty, and of surprize at the imbecility which placed such 
men in places of trust and power. The usurper’s proclamation 
dated from the Gulph of Juan, on the Ist of March 1815, 
is acurious instrument, worthy the father of lies himself: it 
is addressed to the feelings of the army, and opens with the 
unpudent falsehood—“ We have not been conquered.” What, 
the cowardly fugitive driven from the walls of Moscow to the 
gates of Paris, after the annihilation almost of two of the 
most numerous and best-appointed armies whrch even he 
ever led to be slaughtered for the gratification of his own 
selfish and detestable passions, dare assert, in the face of the 
world, that he and_ his troops had not been conquered! But 
what would he not aé$ert,—the arch impostor had so long 
deluded and imposed upon the wretched people who groaned 
beneath his tyranny, that he had reason to believe that no lie 

wever gross would be detected by them. He reminds the 
Woops of all their victories, but conveniently forgets all their 
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438 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


defeats. In another proclamation of the same date, addressed 
to the people of France, he denies that any sovereign can be 
legitimate, .who is not the subject of their own choice! 

as he ever the subject of their choice? Did not he, by an 
act of treachery and baseness, usurp the supreme power of the 
state, and cause himself to be declared emperor by the sword 
and the bayonet ! 

A Mr. Drouot, one of his Generals, aped his master, and 
Seam ots an address of his own tothe army. As this fellow 

as lately been tried and acquitted at Paris, the document 
before us derives, from that circumstance, an adventitious 
consequence, which could not otherwise attach to it; and, 
therefore, we shall translate it. 


‘« Gulph of Jaan, March 1, 1815. 


“* The Generals, Officers, and Soldiers, of the Imperial Guard, to 

the Generals, Officers, and Soldiers, of the Army. 
** Soldiers and Comrades ! 

** We have preserved your Emperor for you, notwithstanding all 
the snares which have been laid for him ; we have brought bim back 
to you, across the sea, and in the midst of a thousand dangers. We 
have reached the sacred land of our country with the national cockade 
and the imperial eagle. Throw away the white cockade, it is the 
symbol of shame, the sign of the yoke which treason and foreigners 
have imposed on you. We shall have shed our blood in vain if we 
suffer the vanquished to give us law. 

‘* During the few months that the Bourbons have reigned, (hey 
have convinced you, that they have forgotten nothing, and learned 
nothing. They are constantly governed by prejudices alike hostile (0 
our rights, and to the rights of the people. Those who have borne 
arms against their country, against us, are heroes! But you are 
tebels whom they are willing to pardon, until the government shall 
have acquired sufficient strength and consistency, by the formation a 
anarmy of emigrants, by the introduction of a Swiss Guard into 
Paris, and by the gradual substitution of new officers in your ranks. 
Then, the having borne arms against your country will be a necessy 
qualification for bonours and rewards; without a birth conformable 
with their prejudices no man wiil become an officer ; the privale 
must always remain a private ; the people will bear the burden, and 
they the honour. , 

** A Viomenil insults the Conqueror of Zurich, by making him 
become a naturalized Frenchman ; a Viamenil, who stood himself 
in need of pardon ahd amnesty. A Briilart, a cut-throat Chodan of 
Georges commands our legions ! ‘ 

“« Waiting for the time when they will dare to destroy the Legion 
of Honoor, they have given it to every traitor, and have been pre 
digal in. their bestowal of this distinction, in order to degrade ™ 








They have taken from it all the political distinctions which we had 


won with our blood, 

“ The four hundred millions of extraordinary domain, which was 
charged with our pensions, the patrimony of the army, and the 
reward of our victories, have been carried into England,” 


We interrupt our quotation just to express our admiration 
at the ingenuity of this jacobinical satellite, in endowing the 
King and his friends with strength to bear off this extraordinary 
domain! The rapacity of the army, be it observed, en 
passant, was on a par with its profligacy, and its treason. 


“ Soldiers of the Great Nation, soldiers of the Great Napoleone, 
will you remain the soldiers of a@ Prince who, during twenty years, 
was the enemy of France, and who makes ik his boast that he owes 
his throne to a Prince Regent of England? Ali that has been done 
without the consent of the people, without our consent, and without 
having consulted us, ts unlaw/ul. 

“ Soldiers, the General Leats and we march; hasten to arms, 
come and join us, join your Emperor and our three-colovred eagles ; 
aad if these men, who are now so arrogant but who have always fled 
at the sight of our arms, dare wait for us, what finer occasion can they 
have to shed our blood, and to sing the hymn of victory ! 

“ Soldiers of the 7th, 8th, and 19th military divisions, garri- 
sous of Antibes, Toulon, aad Marseilles, officers on halt-pay, 
velerans of our armies, you are here called apon to give the first 
impulse, to set the first example. Come with us to conquer that 
throne, the palladium of our rights, that posterity may, ooe day, 
say—foreigners, seconded by traitors, had imposed a disgraceful yoke 
upoa France,—the brave soldiers came forth, 2nd the enemies of the 
people and of the army disappeared and sank into nothingness. 

‘* Signed by Brigadier-General Baron de Cambrone, Major of the 
Ist regt. of the light infantry of the Guards; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chevalier Molat, of the Artillery of the Guard; Captains Cornuet 
and Ranoul ; and Lieutenants Lenon and Demont ; Captains Loubert, 
Lamourot, Monpes, and Combe, of the infantry of the Guard ; 
Lieutenants Dequeneux, Tibot, Chaunot, and Molet; Baron Fer- 
manoski, Major of the light-horse of the Guards, and Captains 
Ballinselli and Seale. 

“ Here follow the other signatures of the Officers, non-commiis- 
tioned Officers, and soldiers of the Guard; and lastly, the signature 
ef the General of Division, aid-de-camp to the Emperor, and Major- 


General of the Guard. 
« COUNT DROUOT.” 


We shall not bestow another comment on this revolutionary 
production, but merely ask our readers, whether there is a 
country in the world, France only excepted, in which two 
Genera] Officers, such as Cambrone and Drouot, who had signed 
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440 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


such a paper, under such circumstances, and containing such 
direct and open incitements to rebellion and treqson, could 
have been tried and acquitted? These men and their advo. 
cates contended that they owed no allegiance to Louis the 
Eighteenth, and that they were not subjects of France, and 
their judges acceded to the justice of their assertion, while 
this very document gives the lie direct to that asssertiop, 
They here acknowledge themselves to be Frenchmen, they 
appeal to the French soldiers as their Comrades, and to the 
rench people as their Countrymen. But, we are to be told, 
forsooth, that they conceived that they owed allegiance only to 
the Emperor of Elba! Was it as subjects of the’ mock 
Sovereign of Elba that they addressed the French army and 
the nation? No, it was as subjects of France—in that capa- 
city alone they acted; and in that capacity they ought to have 
been convicted as traitors. There is not, we repeat, another 
country in Europe, in which they would have eluded the vigi- 
lance of the laws, or escaped the punishment due to their 
crimes. And therefore, we conclude, that there must be 
something either radically vicious in the French laws them- 
selves, or radically corrupt in the administration of them, 
If there were a doubt on this subject, it must be immediately 
dispelled by the proclamations of the Usurper issued at the 
same time, (and while Louis the Eighteenth was seated on the 
throne,) in which he styled himself, with a mixture of impiety 
and falsehood, peculiar to himself, “ Napoleone, by the Grace 
of God, and the Constitutions of the Empire, Emperor of the 
French.” It disgusts one, beyond expression, to read in the 
proclamations of this hypocrite, such expressions as_ the 
addressed to a people whom he had oppressed, insulted, and 
degraded, in every possible way, “ You are right to call me 
your futher.’ (Which, by the bye, they never did.) “ I live 
only for the honour and the happiness of France. My return 
dispels all your apprehensions; and gives security to all 
property. Perfect equality throughout all descriptions of 
persons, and the rights which you have enjoyed for the last 
five and twenty years, and which all our ancestors were 
anxious to secure, now form a part of your existence.” 

This precious production was signed by the tyrant, and 
countersigned by his creature Bertrand! 

This return of the Usurper certainly forms an epoch in the 
History of France,—an epoch not very honourable to the 
French name. Posterity, indeed, will scarcely credit the fact, 
that this detestable tyrant landed in France with only a handful 
ef followers, marched from one extremity of the kingdom ™ 
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the other, and quietly seated himself on the throne, without 
having experienced the least resistance! Such a deep-laid 
scheme of rebellious treachery no nation of ancient or of 
modern times ever before witnessed. But what must have 
been the government of Louis the Eighteenth, at this period ? 
It was a government composed partly of fools and partly of 
traitors. Let Louis grow wise by experience, and discard for 
e*the preposterous notion that a jacobin and a regicide can 
be conciliated by favours, and become a loyal and faithful sub- 
ject. He has not yet cleansed the Augean stable, nor will 
he, we fear, for he is no Hercules. 

It is laughable enough to mark the open contempt with 
which the. Usurper treated his slaves. He disdained even the 
semblance of consistency with them. Thus, in a decree 
passed at Lyons, on the 13th of March, he declares, in virtue 
of his supreme will,— 


“ Nobility is abolished, and the laws of the Constituent Assembly 
are revived. Feudal titles are suppressed,’’ &c. 


Yet we find proclamations afterwards signed by Dukes, 
Counts, and Barons, of his own creation! After his return 
to Paris, the Usurper revived all the laws against the emigrants, 
and threatened with execution any of the Bourbons who should 
dare to set foot in France? And yet this man has been taken 
out of the hands of justice, and is to be maintained at our 
expence, in ease and affluence, for the remainder of his days! 
Such infatuation is really inconceivable ! 

To comment on every part of this book which affords 
materials for animadversion and discussion, would be to fill 
a volume, instead of writing an article of criticism. We 
shall therefore do no more, than observe that Mr. Goldsmith 
has rendered a public service by collecting these valuable docu- 
ments, and publishing them in a convenient form. 


agg enn are rennet rene _ coamenanel 
The Cottagers of the Lakes. 12mo, Pp. 235. Harris. 1816. 


No department of literature demands a more sedulously 
watchful eye than that which is devoted to the years of 
childhood and of youth. Of so much consequence are first 
impressions—so important is it to give the rising mind a just 
direction, that parents and tutors cannot possibly be too 
circumspect in ascertaining the moral, as well as the literary, 
Merits of such publications as they entrust to the perusal of 
their young and tender charge. As the performance of this 
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4A2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


task is not unattended by difficulty to private individuals, j, 
becomes more imperatively the duty of a reviewer, in noticj 
the works which fall under his cognizance, to sanction, by his 
bation, the deserving ; and to proscribe, by his censure, 
those whose tendency is evil. ‘The former is by far the moze 
grateful portion of his labour, particularly if, as is too fre- 
wuently the case, he have been previously doomed to explore 
he mischievous pages of vitiated morality, or fascinating vice, 

The object of the little work now before us, is truly stated, 
“1 its Preface, to be that of exciting “ an enjoyment for the 
“simple and cheerful pleasures, which are invariably found to 
arise from an interchange of social affection.” ‘That many 
of the scenes which it exhibits have been ‘ drawn from 
reality,” we can reailily believe. 

“ The conversations ate interspersed with historical narrative, 
and also with anecdotes from natural history, in order that young 
people may perceive the animatiov and amusement, which a well- 
stored mind is capable of diffusing in a domestic circle—and whilst 
an attentive observation of the beauties of art and nature enliven the 
scene, the author has [not] faintly endeavoured to elevate the mind 
irom nature up to natare’s God,” 


We have been the more gratified by the perusal of “ The 
Cottagers of the Lakes,” as we understand it to be the first 
production of a young lady. A first performance so free from 
affectation—so distinguished by native ease and simplicity—i 
is not frequently our bot to witness, 

- ee re ene mm mT 


The English Dance of Death, from the designs of Thomas 
Rawlandson, with metrical illustrations. By the Author of 
** Doctor Syntax.” Large Octavo. Twe Volumes. Pp. 594, 
Three Guineas. Ackermann, 1815. 





Every body has seen, or heard of, Hans Holbein’s celebrated 
Dance of Death ; and the same gloomy, but salutary, subject, 
has engaged the attention of other painters, at different 
periods, It was reserved for Mr. Rawlandson, to adapt it 10 
the characters and manners of the present age, and of his 
own nation; and the moral lessons of the artist have received 
additional force and effect from the illustrations of the poet 
These elegant volumes proeced from Mr. Ackermann’s Repo- 


sitery, to which the public was indebted for the production of 


the entertaining Poem of Dr. Syntax, and from the same pe? 

also. 
The subjects, of course, in such a performance, are ini- 

nately varied ; and nothing like a regular analysis can, te@ 
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The English Dance of Death. 443 


snably, be expected. We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves 
with a specimen or two, and leave our readers to form their 
own judgment of the poet’s ability. He is a veteran follower 
! inthe Muse’s train, and, if age have not matured his judge- 
mennt, it has not damped his fire. 


“ Tue Brsnor anp Deartu. 
«© Thus are Death’s mortal weapons hurl'd 

Resistless on a prostrate world ; 
The young, the old, the grave, the gay, 
His potent summons all obey. 
But can no remedy be found 
To sooth the rancour of his wound ? 
Is Gilead of her balm bereft, 
And frail creation hopeless left ? 
Say, will no white-rob’d son of light, 
Swift darting from his heavenly height, 
Here deign to take his hallowed stand, 
And shed salvation round the land ? 
Mortals, the aid you wish is near, 
No light-clad angels need appear, 
Prophetic voice, and Gospel grace, 
May well supply an Angel's place, 
Yes, Gospel truih’s unerring sound, 
Has long been heard the world around ; 
And He, who will not these attend, 
Should dead men rise, or Saints descend ; 
Would still, in unbelieving mood, 
Refuse the bliss by which he’s woo'd ; 
Would not attend though rocks should speak, 
Or voice from bursting mountains break. 
"Twas the great Messenger from Heaven, 
By whom the sacred word was given, 
The Son of God's eternal love 
Descended from the heaven above, 
To arm frail man for combat high, 
Against his last great enemy. 
To guard him in the awfal strife, 
And point the way throngh death to life. 
Himself the arduous conflict tried, 
And rose triumphant though he died. 


“ His faithful follower here behold 
Amidst Death's Terrors calmly bold : 
A Prelate fyll of Heavenly Grace, 
High rais’d in virtue as in place ; 

One who God's people ne'ér betray’G, 
Nor practis’d other than he said. 

His early age to price Nags 
Prepar'd him for the task of Pleaven : 
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Science, thy thorny paths he trod, 
Through Nature's works to Nature's God, 
Till now intent on heavenly good 

The spirit caught him where it would 
And tipt his tongue with Coal of Fire, 
And bade the hallow’d flame aspire. 
The Holy word, by day, by night, 

At once his study and delight ; 

Anxious he weighs each verse, each line, 
And human learning aids divine ; 

But not alone to study given, 

He shews, aud leads the path to Heaven. 
Still, instant by the sick man’s bed, 

He cheers his heart and lifts his head : 
His counsels tott’ring virtue stay, 

At his rebuke vice shrinks away. 

Such, such of old good Pastors were, 
Such Cranmer—Wilson—Latimer, 

All humbler duties duly paid, 

At last the mitre decks his head ; 

Still modest in his high degree, 

Still grac’'d with meek humility. 
Another glory yet remains, 

And that by death the good man gains ; 
An heavenly crown, bright heritage, 
Amid the Saints of ev'ry age.” 


oa 


This is a wéll-drawn portrait,—but when the author after- 
wards talks of what man deserves of God, he should have 





recollected, that Man can deserve, properly speaking, nothing 
of God; for the best of man’s services are but unprofitable, 
and it is only by the grace of God, and the merits of the 
Redeemer, that man can hope for happiness hereafter. With 
one other extract we must close our brief account of a work, 
which is highly creditable to all the parties concerned in it. 













“ Tue Miser’s Enp. 
‘* From Charing Cross, to the Exchange, 
Take now your philosophic range, 
And as you saunter through each street, 
Translate the minds of all you meet ; 
And you'll perceive, in great and small, 
Money's that word that’s writ in all ; 
That their chief Happiness and pain 
Is what they lose or what they gain. 

‘* Another morning take your walk 
Where the young Loungers idly stalk : 
Your scrutinizing eye prepare 
To view the scene of every Square : 
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Saunt’ring down Bond Street, tow'rds the Park, 
Spare not your shrewd and keen remark : 
From the gay bustle and confusion, 

Your thoughts will come to this conclusion ; 

In all that’s seen, in all that's heard, 
Preasure’s the fascinating word. 

** On this the unerring truth must rest, 
What does most good must be the best, 
Which then is best, suppose we try, 

(By rules of general policy, 

As public Interest deals the measure,) 
The Love of Gain, or Love of Pleasure : 
Though in the Jast we comprehend 
Whate’er may to the fancy bend ; 
Whate'er may gild the State of Power, 
Or decks fond Fashion's varying hour ; 
Flatters the whimsies of the dull, 

Or fills the cup of Folly full. 

We might the ways of Wisdom scan ; 
But ‘tis not in our present plan, 

To treat of any thing but Man; 

Of Man, in many of his ways, 

As seen in these degenerate days. 

‘* T ask, by him what good is done, 
Who from the morn to setting sun, 
Employs his never ceasing care 
To gain, to treasure, and to spare ; 

And often borrows hours from sleep, 
To give his hoards the added heap. 
—Of all our failings, this same thirst 
Of hoarding money is the worst : 

For by that passion is subdu'd 

Each wish or thought of doing good. 
Nor does gold cheer the owner's breast, 
But by the sense that ‘tis possest. 

‘* Not so the sons of pleasure, they 

Make all around them glad and gay ; 
And by their sportive fancies strive 
To keep the passing world alive. 
They take another course 'tis true, 
And not without its follies too: 

Bat though they prudent rules defy, 
And briskly let their money fly, 
While tbeir run lasts, ‘tis understood 
That such folks do a deal of good. 

‘“« If ‘mong the changes that arise 
And daily meet our wond'ring eyes, 

Is were the fashion to be wise ; 
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ORIGINAL CREFICISM. 


That reason should decide the measure 

Of ev'ry want and ev'ry pleasure ; 

Were such aa alteration made, 

Half London town must leave off trade. 

Should all disdain the sweets of sense, 

And look for Health to abstinence, 

Content plain meats to cut and carve, 

Cooks and Confectioners must starve, 

And they to harder trades mast stoop, 

Who Fortunes make by Turtle Soup. 

—If they alone bought books who need'em, 

Or which israrer still who read’em, 

How many a Mill would stand and rot, 

And wire-wove paper lie forgot. 

—If none formed Libraries for show, 

Nor wish'd to make each Book a Beau, 

If Learning never was profuse, 

Nor e’er bought volumes but for use, 

Morocco, with its gaudy airs, 

Would be confin'd to Shoes and Chairs, 

In short, when Spendthrift Folly dies, 

And Fops leave off their luxuries, 

Few dashing retail men will ru», 

To country cot in chaise and one ; 

And more than half our trading elves, 

Would shut up shop, or hang themselves. 
‘* Gripus, a money getting sage, 

Was now grown old with care and age : 

His daily Joy was reck'ping o'er 

The value of his hoarded store. 

Though this fond task produced a sigh, 


























































Whene'er be thought that he must die, 
And bid his darling gold good bye. 

‘* He had a son, a sharp young spark, 
Long bound as an Attorney's Clerk ; 
For Grirus thooght that such a shop 
Requir'd no cash to set him. up. 
He kuiew a share of Common Sense, 
More cunning and some impudence, 
Was, as the adage old has said, 
Sufficient for th’ Attorney's trade. 
His daughter too was blooming fair 
As roses, and_as lilies are; 
And Gareus never spat’d expence, 
To give her beauty consequence. 
She could Clementi's Lessons.play, 
And sing each tonish roundelay : 
Could give full force to flat-and sharp 
On the piano or the harp. 
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— Besides, the lively, smiling wench, 
Could step a waltz, and jabber French ; 
And oft her ready hand was seen 
Painting a table or a screen : 
For much be thought her charming face, 
Heighten'd by each acquit'd grace, 
Would, by the aid of Cupid's dart, 
Seize on some wealthy Damon's heart 
Who, without asking for a Dower, 
Would lead her to the Nuptial Bower. 
** One day Jack came—'twas Monday eve, 
His stated stipend to receive ; 
Which Gripus always kindly paid, 
Nor ever did the boy upbraid ; 
And thus his narrow heart consol'd, 
When from his hand he Joos'd his gold. 
‘ If to poor Jack I nothing gave, 
* How would he ever learn to save.’ 
—He gently tapp’d—Death ope'd the door ; 
Jack star’d, as he ne'er star’d before, 
The Spectre took him by the arm 
And bid him quiet his alarm. 
* Just look around and what appears 
* Will, I think, tranquillize your fears ; 
* Upon that Couch your Father liés : 
* I have for ever clos'd his eyes ; 
‘ While here, my boy, you see around you, 
‘ What may, perhaps, at first confound you ; 
* But you'll forgive me the intrusion, 
* And soon get rid of your confusion.’ 
** The Daughter then Jamenting came, 
And witb her the old Household Dame ; 
But when the treasure they espy, 
The Ladies both forgot.to cry. 
Jack, who had learned a thing or two, 
As Lawyers’ Clerks are apt to do, 
Transferred his Dad to t'other room, 
And bade the Undertaker come. 
Then double: lock'd the iron door, , 
To talk with Bert the matter o'er. , 
They read the #Adl, when all was right } | 
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Then supper eat with appetite, 
‘And chatter’d on tilltwelve at night. 
The fun’ral rites all duly paid, 

And Grrrvus ‘heath the marbie lajd, 
Again the iron door they op’d, 

‘And having in each corner grop’d, 
Bex took.ber forty thousand pound, 
And soon a wealthy husband found : 
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Jack by the Will took all the rest, 
And soon became a Buck profest. 

“« Well-pleas'd he, with contemptuous grin, 
Took his last leave of Thavies Inn. 
And ‘twas not long e’er he was known 
A first-rate Swell upon the town. 
But Jack was shrewd, with cunning fraught, 
The Attorney's Desk the youth had taught 
A certain wary kind of knowledge 
That's caught up in no other College : 
For though he sought the road to rain, 
It took ten years to Ais undoing : 
And when ‘twas thought that all was gone, 
Jack was not such a Simpleton, 
But he contrived to stitch together 
A rough, warm coat for rainy weather ; 
And seem'd contented to retire, 
A knowing, petty Country Squire. 

** No one will Son or Father praise. 
They both were bad in diff'rent ways: 
The one was known his life to pass, 
An useless treasure to amass : } 
The other spent it lke an Ass. 
For neither Jack nor Grirus knew 
The happy medium to pursue. 
The art between the extremes to move 
Of idle waste or mad Self-Love : 
A knowledge which, when once possess’d, 
Preserves men good, and makes them blest. 
But still I hold this maxim true,— 
Jack was the setrer of the Two.” 


In the last poem in this collection, the author, we think, 
expresses too much confidence in the effects of human virtue. 
A Pagan may lead a life of strict virtue, but that cannot secure 
his redemption, ‘according to the christian creed. In short, 
to rely on the most virtuous works of man for’ salvation 
another world, is to trust to a broken reed. But this is net 
the place, to enter on the discussion of a subject at once 9 
serious and so important ;—we shall merely take the liberty of 
recommending the author to re-consider his “ night thought. 
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View of the Agricultural State of Ireland in 1815, with obse- 
vations on the causes of its depression, and the means ¢ 


relief, 8vo. Pp. 52, Edwards and Savage, Cork. 1816. 
Tuts is one of the best written tracts which has yet appeared 
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op a subject on which more has been written and said, in the 
gst six months, than. in as many) preceding years. The 
observations it contains are the result of a reference to a 
Committee of the Dublin Agricultural Society. We were led 
to suppose, from the remarks at the commencement of the 
wact, that the author (Mr, Townshend) was one of those 
inconsiderate advocates for high rents, of which we have had 
too many in these later times. It generally escapes the 
attention of writers on this subject, that a very large pro- 
ion of the consumers of the produce of land, are persons 
of fixed property, without the means of increasing it; and 
that, therefore, if high rents were to prevail, and corn and 
meat to be, consequently, dear, those people must either 
starve oremigrate, The same may be said, too, of all persons 
of limited income. High rents and dear produce, must also, 
of necessity, give rise to’ high wages, and of course prove 
detrimental to our manufactures. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted, that the same rents which were received, when 
the public debt was not a fifth of its present amount, will not 
suffice at the present moment. The difficulty is to draw the 
line, So as to place all parties in the same relative situations in 
which they heretofore stood. We much doubt, however, 
notwithstanding the adverse vpinion of this able writer, the 
policy and wisdom of legislative interference, on a subject 
of this nature. At all events, we are clearly of opinion, that 
if the legislature interpose its authority for the protection of 
the grower, when produce is unusually low, it ought equally 
to interpose it for the protection of the consumer, when its 
) produce is unusually high. 

. The arguments, however, which apply to England, are not 
: fairly applicable to Ireland, at least, in the same degree. ‘The 
author's remarks on the advantage to be derived, from the 
feturn of peace, by the merchant and manufacturer, though 
justin their general application to times of war and peace, 
we by no means so, as applied tothe present peace. Because, 
in the late war we monopolized the commerce of: the world, 
whereas now we have many participations, and some rivals, 
intrade. Nor is it correct to say, that the merchant, in his 
opposition to the Corn Bill, shad@an eye only to his own emo- 
nt, without attention to the pooera! . The merchant 
knew very well that if the occupiers and owners of land were 
depressed below their proper level in the national scale, trade 
self must be injured. But many, who were neither mer- 
nor manufacturers, believed then, and still believe, 
that there existed no necessity for legislative interposition, to 

No, 216, Vol. 50, May, 1816. li 
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‘tuise the price of cori. There is ‘more sophistry than pea 
‘in the observations eniployed to shew tlie absolute dependene 
me trade on thé produce of land, for the purpose of ex. 
‘Blishing the necessity of raising the rents, and of SUpporting 
“the following ‘conclusion, to which we can, by no 
‘assent, “Rent; therefore, is the spring from which all thom 
Silutary currents ‘which diffiise life, health, and happines, 
sthroagh the whole system, principally flow. “To render tht 
réfit adequate td these important ‘purposes, it is absolately 
necessary that’ the product of land should bear prices prope. 
tidnate to the futictions it is to perform.” 

Af we mistake not, this position will lead oar author much 
farther than he means to ro. For: it is clear, if rent be the 
spring of life, health, and happiness, to the political system, 
that the higher rent is, the more invigorated will that system 
become; and then ten potinds per acre will be more bdene- 
ficial than one!!! Indeed, we think the greater part of the 
‘reasoning in the ‘first twelve pages, which is intended t 
demonstrate the folly of the opposition to the Corn Bill, 
fallacious. But in considering the causes, and probable effects, 
of the present depression of landed property, his reasoning 
is not only sagacious, but, in most respects, solid, and is cet 
tainly entitled to serious attention. 
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“ The present embarrassed situation of the Irish landed interes, 
arises from: causes sufficiently obvious. A state of war is necessrily 
a source of emolument to our husbandry, from the demand it furnishes 
for allthe products of the soil, The usually short, and always uncer 
tain duration of hostilities, previous to the last war, though it enriched 
the farmer, and through bin all other classes of the commonily, yet 
seldom had much perceptible operation in the rise of rents. The 
landlord was, better paid, the tetiant’s condition was improved, bot 
the temporary nature of the profit forbade one to ask and the other 
to offer any very considerable inctease of rent. Land indeed had bees 
progressively advancing in value for many years before the French 
revolution, and more particularly since that period which completely 
extinguished the hopes of the Stewart family. Bot that advancement 
seemed nothing more. than the natural consequence of grestt! 
tranquillity, a better order of things, and an increasing populatie?. 
‘The contagion of French democracy, so calamitous! fel: in this islané, 
for awhile repressed the efforts of agricultural industry, and ew 
teracted the benelicial influence of good prices, Yet except in dis- 
tricts desolated, or much disturbed by rebellious insurrection, | 
not know that latidlords had serious cause to complain. In i 
County of Cork at least, rents were generally well paid, and t 
vital busine-s of the coontry went on with little abatement of atdoe- 
in addition to what might have been exported, the'supply of 3g" 
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ailitary establishment, supported tbe market, and enriched the 
firmer. On the restoration of internal tranquillity, the demand for 
isbprovisions not only suffered nodiminution, but experienced a gra- 
doal increase, from the quantity required to maintain an armed force 
to protect the kmpire agajost an evemy implacable in ven- 

esace, avd daily rising in power. In vain did many Senators, actna- 

by wishes for peace, animosity to Ministers, aud sometimes pro- 
bably by both, reprobate the continuation of the war system, With 
afc in whom ambition, faithlessness, obstinacy, ability, and caprice, 
were suangely blended, it was found impossible to treat with safety, 
and they who had so loudly complained of ministerial rashness and 
impolicy, were, when they became Ministers themselves, compelled 
to tread in the steps of their predecessors. The unparalleled success 
of the French usurper at lengih exaJted bim to a height of dominion 
which nothing but his death seemed able to shake. Such means of 
deliverance appeared so remote, from the state of his age, and the 
exttadrdinary vigour of his constitution, that war assumed an unpre- 
cedented aspect of permanence, {t continued so long, and wore so 
probable an appearance of extended duration, tbat it ceased to be 
acted dpon as a thing contingent and temporary. Every-year increased 
theexpences of the war, and consequently the price of those provi- 
sions which were required for its support, The abundance of money 
thus flowing in upon the country, gave life and vigour to all branches 
of itstrade. Every artificer found employment, and every shop was 
filled with customers, Ligh-prices were then no prohibiiien, though 
many articles were very dear, for the great value of land's produce 
made all rich. , Rents rose to such an inordipate degree, that farms 
afier the expiration of very short leases, were often let at twice, thrice, 
aod four times the former value. The cottager’s pig, the grazier’s 
beef, and the farmer's corn, sold at so extravagant a rate, that 
tenants, on the idea of its permanence, felt a confidence of being able 
tomake good any engagement, Many of those renis were even 100 
high for the existing state of things, but theavarice of the letters, and 
the ardour and competition of tbe takers, discarded from. the breasts of 
both alike, a prudential regard to eventual contingencies. So firmly 
bad the idea of duration established itself, that even on the.visible ap- 
proach of a great political change, and in the face of Buonaparte’s 
Campaign in Russia, the same rents were offered, and ac 

cepted, and corn specalators were even rash enough to fill their. stores 
a the accustomed prices. These obs<rvations will easily eccount for 
the temporary, and in some measure deceptious prosperity of Irish 
affairs, and of course, for the confusion. distress, and« mbarrassment 
y arising trom an event, by which all those sources of emo- 

Ment were at once dried up, aa injury receiving severe uggtavation 
the continuance of the burden of national debt, andthe 
Country's responsibility for taxesit is, I fear, at present incompetent 
M4 The agricultural interests of the sister island, are represented 
# Abouring under 2 weight of depression, similar ia its sawmre, bet 
Ji2 
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less bitter and oppressive, for the reasons which shall now be eg, 
plained, 

The same causes encouraged the British landlord to expect, ang 
the British tenant to offer large and unprecedented prices for farm 
lands. There as well ashere, great emoluments arose from the demand 
of the war market, and the state of agriculture flourished beyond a) 
former example. ‘There also, as well as here, the want of that mar. 
ket, and the fall of prices were necessarily productive of very serious 
injury both to landlord and tenant, but still unaccompanied by those ills 
and inconveniences, hereafter to be explained, arising from the dif- 
ferent nature of Irish manners and Irish tenures. The agricoltunt 
interest of Great Britain too, owes no small share of its depression 
to the late inordinate influx of foreign grain, an evil, it may be hoped, 
of only temporary duration, and of which the effect will cease with 
the removal of its cause.” 


This is a fair view of the subject, and the cause of de- 
pression is correctly stated. The author, too, truly observes, 
that Britain must sooner cease to feel the pressure of this 
inconvenience, than Ireland, which is peculiarly circumstanced, 
in many respects, and which has, unfortunately, causes of 
distress peculiar to herself. 


** Peculiarity of Irish manners and of Irish tenures, added some- 
thing to a distress, which, under any circumstances, must have beer 
great. Prudence and economy arte too seldom found among the vir- 
tues of our countrymen; even among those who earn theif money 
with trouble, these qualities are generally too little regarded. It iss 
usual here for gentlemen to outrun their incomes, that the character 
of parsimony is apt to attach to those who only do not exceed them, 
The same unthinking disposition, the same indisecreet eagerness for 
present enjoyment, and the same anaccountable contempt of conse- 
quences, are too often discernible in those, whose income depends not 
on permanent property, like Jand, but on punctuality, care, atte 
tion and perseverance.—W hether this conduct be the result of nation 
al virtue, or national vice—of open and generons, or giddy and ffi- 
volous minds, it is foreign from our purpose to inquire. More or les 
injurious at all times, it is peculiarly felt in seasons of difficulty, © 
sudden distresses and emergencies, for which such persons are wholly 
unprepared. When money was in free circulation, the facility of 
obtaining credit enabled imprudent and ‘extravagant individwals 1 
meet the demand of the pressing creditor. Whoever had, or wi 
‘Supposed to have a tolerable property, or a decent character, found 
houses teady to discount his bills ; an imprudence from which some 
of them severely suffered, and much public injury accrued. But this 
resource being doue away; the distréss‘arising from that want of fore 
sight which lays up nothing for the coming day, was felt in its utmost 
‘measure of severity. Standing in the double capacity of debtor snd 
creditor, each was obliged, in order to pay what he owed, to 
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with rigour against those fron whom money was due ; and hence the 


country presented a general scene of woe, from processes, writs, 
acahtoe, and distrainings.” 


Bat the most formidable ground of distress, and the most 
serious evil, which presses upon Ireland, is the wretched sys- 
tem of underletting farms, so generally prevalent in that 
country. 

“Of a calamity so extensively felt, no small portion is ascribable 
to the state and condition of the Irish tenant, differing in so many 
important respects from the same description of persons in the sister 
country, Farms are there usually held under the proprietor, without 
the intervention of any middle interest ;—a liberal allowance is made 
forthe expence of cultivation, and the comforts of the occupier. 
Alithings requisite for the due exercise of his art, are abundantly 
posessed, and little difference is seen between the culture of the 
peasant and that of the gentleman. In the manners and habitations 
even of the lowest class, we find a neatness, decency,’ and decorum, 
of which our untatored rustics have not the most distant idea ; and 
theresult of such superior industry and civilization is most happily 
discernible in the general face of the country, exhibiting an enviable 
display of richness and fertility. 

4 agricultural state of this country, in general, is unforta- 
oately “ei different from the complicated nature of tenures, the 
oumber of intermediate landlords, the usual poverty of occupiers, 
and the petty subdivisions of Jand. The evil of middle landlord-ship 

been long a subject of complaint, and many great proprietors 
have of late laudably endeavoured to abate the grievance. Yet it 
appeatsto have been a system originating in necessity, the natural 
result of the state of property in Ireland, and one not casy to be 
entitely dispensed with, until changes and improvements, uow far 
distant, shall have taken place. Ourcountry, in many places, exhi- 
bits adense population, but of very inferior description and character ; 
eontent to live in the poorest hovels, unacquainted with the decorums 
of civilized life, rade. and uneducated. It is not, like England, 

with seats of noblemen and gentlemen, whose intercourse 
ealightens, whose example improves, and whose authority awes. 
Numbers of estates in Ireland are the property of persons who live 
out of the country or out of the island, These, it was found 
most convenient to manage, by letting large tracts to single persons, 
‘customed to the dealings and manners of the people. Unacquainted 
their tenantry, and feeling: little interest in the concerns of an 
titate, perhaps never beheld, they looked upon it merely as a source 
femolument, and were glad to escape from the complaints of 
Wranglers, and the cares of superintendance, Nor was it, perhaps, 
her unreasonable, that the descendants of respectable old native 
should thus have an Opportunity of deriving a provision from 

lands which had once been possessed by their ancestors.- Local tur- 
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bulence and insubordination increased the number of absentees, an4 
induced many to look for security of social enjoyment in places of 
happier description. What originated in necessity, was coutinya) 
and confirmed by custom ; and uotil a very late period, eyery cops. 
derable estate. was let to persons ip large portions, to be by they 
relet to others, in.small ones. . Even of this last class, many becams 
petty landlords themselves, in the hope of enjoying an easier subs. 
tence from the labours of others than from their own. They who 
were fortunate enough to get long leases of farms, fifty or sixty year 
since, after some time, found themselves in possession of very valua. 
ble interests, from the progressive increase of inhabitants, and the 
rising .value of land.- Their example, of course, found imitator— 
succeeding adventurers saw no reason why they might not be 
fortunate, and every advertised farm had numerous bidders, But like 
all other lucky speculations, it was carried too far, and is to be num 
bered among the causes which have. raised the value of Irish propery 
above its just siandard. The rage of land-jobbing, (as it is called) 
Attained its maximum in the last war, and it is hardly credible wih 
what avidity farms were looked for, and leases taken, the longer the 
better, at war prices—at prices, which even the highest rate of 
landed produce could hardly justify, were it to Jast for ever; and 
which every reflecting man must have known to be only temporary, 
It would be less surprising, were mere adventurers alone concefied ; 
bat among the objects of delusion, are to be found many of better 
noie and more respectable character. To the conduct of the higher 
class of Janded proprietors in this distressing emergency, gevetally 
speaking, every praise is due, that a generous humanity cao claim. 
Many, whose lands had been lately let at those high prices. which 
tenants are but too willing to offer, have readily granted a reduction 
of one-third or one-fourth, according to the circumstances of the 
case; and most of them have shewed great lewity and furbearanee, 
however embarrassing to themselves in not pressing even for soch 
payments as might reasonably be expected. Of the situation of the 
country, as far as other landlords and tenants are concerned, it is only 
necessary ta say, that in consequence of general poverty, improvident 
bargains, and impracticable engagements, it is at present calamuitoss 
mm the exireme.” 


Mr. T., however, adds, that the tenants, themseltes are het 
wholly faultless, for that they have had recourse to very dis- 
honest practices for the purpose of harassing and defrauding 
their landlords. Still, it should be observed in their favour, thit 
from the nature of their tenures, they are so ‘severely treated, 
that we cannot wonder at their disposition to make occasiontl 
reprisals. ‘The author next pronead to distinguish the cause 
which are likely to occasion a coatinued depression from 
which are of a temporary uature. 
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« Were the prosperity of agriculture depending on the attain. 
ment of such pricesas farmers lately obtained, and improvidently 
joked apo as likely to last for ever, there woild be no hesitation 
inpropounciog the unfavourable verdict of continued depression. I 
inst, however, that we are warranted to draw a less gloomy and dis- 

iting conclusion. Injuries indeed, irreparable to many, and more or 

ws distressing to all,are felt, and must be endured ; but it does net ne- 
cewarily follow, that the affairs of the country are sunk and irte- 
ievable. Prices, extravagantly raised, by circumstances in theit 
patfe unstable, and evanescent, can never form a just standard of 
national elevation or depression. What'could not last with safety té 
the general interests of Europe, and consequently with final advantage 
loaoy part, no wise and good man would wish to see permanent, 
though the change might be attended with some loss to himself. For 
the distress tbat ensued, it is but fair also to observe, that the mere 
coange from war to peace, is not alone and exclusively answerable, 

Some of it bas been occasioned by injndicious conduct at home, b 
the improvidence of many, the extortion of some, and the fraud ¢ 
others. The effect of prices so extravagantly raised above their asua 
level, inspired deceptious hopes, and gave a false value to land; and 
thoagh all were not alike insensible of the probable result, yet the 
prudence of the few, was unable to contribute mach towards alle- 
viating the force of the general shock. Even in an agriculiural point 
of view, the effect of those prices was injurious, by throwing 
more ground under tillage, than could be supplied with the necessary 
pane of manare. The common farmer estimated bis future pro- 

‘smore by the number of acres he could sow, than the number of 
actes he could dress. The land in many places, was- becoming less 
praluctive, and though the same prices had lasted, the same rents 
could not, generally speaking, have been long paid. It is now evi- 

om experience, that extravagant prices, arising from tempo- 

ray causes, however exhilarating at (he moment, may in a compre- 
hensive view of the subject, bs by no means desirable. A fair value, 
anda steady market, are upon the whole, the best encouragement. 
offer sufficient premium for industry, without inciting to over- 
itvained endeavours. They may not inspire so mach hope, but they 
will be attended with less disappointment. The present state of the 
limes requires that those prices should be considerably more than they 
Were, previous to the national debt incurred by the last war, and as it 
{he interest, and therefore mast be the object of Government, to 
maintain public credit, it will be both their interest and their object, 
toadopt all such precautionary measures, as will afford the farmer, on 
b that support so much depends, the means of exercising his 


with a rational prospect of success.” 


The author expressly states, and the statement was neces- 
‘Wy, that as the evils complained ‘of ‘are but temporary, there 
can exist no necessity for a restoration of the late hig! prices 
of produce. One of the remedies proposed, we take it for 
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granted; has been already applied, in the repeal of tli¢ wa 
taxon malt; we-still retain our opinion, that that repeal jy 
esi and that it will not be productive of the desired 
fiect:in Great Britain. In Ireland, however, the case is dif. 
ferent; and there it may be of essential service, in relieyin 
some portion of the existing distress. Where 18s. 94d, was 
paid for duty on malt produced by a quantity of barley tha 
sold for only 7s. 44d. it certainly does appear, that some re. 
duction was indispensably necessary. For our parts, however, 
we would have a distinction made in Ireland; while the duty 
on such grain as is used in malt liquor should be reduced to 
the utmost practicable point, that which is used for distillation 
should be rather raised than lowered; as the excessive con- 
sumption of spirits is injurious, in so many respects, to the 
people of all countries, but more particularly so, perhaps, to 
the Irish '!—But no relief that can be afforded will be either 
effective or permanent, without a total change in the present 


mode of letting lands. 


*« Under a better system of management, between landlord and 
tenant, and a more skilful exercise of agricultural art, the Irish far- 
mer might thrive with a lower rate of profit, and a smaller price for 
the fruits of bis industry An increase of skill would give an increase 
of quantity, as well as an improvement in the qualiity of his produces, 
and this advantage, combined with a diminution ef labour, would 
enable him to sell cheaper. The nature of tenures, as it now stands, 
(though not without many exceptions, as the system is gradually 
tending) is injurious to individuals, without any counterbalancing 
advantage to the public. The land-jobber comes between the proprie- 
tor and the cultivator, who is thus deprived of that countenance and 
protection to which he seems naturally entitled. Having himself a 
large rent to pay, he is constrained to act with severity, in order 
to fulfil his own engagements. He isno further interested in the 
prosperity of the occupiers than as it enables him to augment his 
gains by occasional additions to the burthen of their rent. The state 
owes nothing to his exertions, for he expends no money in improve 
ment, and the excess of rent which makes his profit while it ren- 
dered the farmer's situation far more comfortable, would still have 
found its way into the general circulation. I am afraid it may be 
sometimes said, that he not only contributes little to public good, 
but that he does the very reverse, in quitting his proper sphere, and 
becoming one of our idle, uninformed, and useless gentlemen, This 
character, however, is not altogether confined to middlé-men, and 
it is but justice to acknowledge, that many to whom this name may at 
tach, are not only well conducted, but highly respectable, This is more 
particularly the case of those who hold lands under long leases, and #t 
moderate rents ; some of whom claim to be the legitimate landlords, 
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the proprietor of the fee being little more than a rent-charger, Much 
sonfusion and embarrasment also arise from a circumstance more fre- 
queat in this than in any other country—a string of dependencies 
«three, four, or five successive degrees between the occupier and 
the head landlord. The land being-the ultimate stake for the rent, 
when any of the intermediate tenants fails in his engagement, receiv- 
ing from those below, and not paying to those above him ; the poor 
ocupier suffers for his fault, being distrained for rent he had paid be- 
fore. The head landlord usually has recourse to ejectment, though 
instances are related of very hard treatment of the Jabouring farmer, 
even by him. This certainly seems to be a case deserving the consi- 
deration of a humane Legislature. The best remedy will be found in 
a better system ; the time it isto be hoped is not very remote, when 
sach grievances will form at most but rare causes of complaint. We 
must now take things as they stand, with ardent wishes for amend- 
ment; but without assuming to reason upon it as a safe ground of 
present estimate.* 


In his Appendix, Mr. T. subjoins a case in illustration of 
his arguments on this defective and most oppressive system. 


“Tn order to enable the British reader to understand the nature of 
middle-landlordship as sometimes practised in this country, I subjoin 
a petition lately presented from an occapying tenant to a head land- 

It is given verbatim, names of parties excepted, and I can 
vouch for its authenticity, having received it from the landlord him- 
self. Whether the case be preciscly as stated, I am unable to say, 
but the gentleman addressed believed it to be so, and only regretted 
his inability to afford adequate relief, in consequence of the length of 
the lease which his predecessors had imprudently given. The rent he 
teceives is small in comparison with the value of the farm, a circum- 
ee renders the hard dealing of the middleman, more inex- 
Cusable. 

-“ THE HUMBLE PETITION OF, &c. 
“Tuat he and his father have occupied that part of your estate 
sixty years, under and his successors, Petitioner com- 
plains that he and his partners held and enjoyed that half plowland for 
uixty pounds (a year) until about seven years ago, when the land was 


* As excesses often follow each other, there seems reason to think, 
that next year’s prices may be high, from a new and indeed most un- 
desirable cause, viz.--- neglect of present cultivation, Despondency 
iN some cases, and ill con uct in others, have, it istobe feared, ge- 
nerated a spirit of idleness likely to produce such an effect. Many 
farms are waste, aod where this is not the case, the usual alacrity 
qcpreperation for crops, is not generally observable. As far as the 

tisin the iet, he evidently acts against his own interest, 
ey rales prices, and whatever raises prices enhances also the 
oO 
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raised to one hundred and twenty six pounds by the present su. 
together with additional benefits such as men and horses, plowing and 
sowing, cutting and drawing home turf, setting and digging potatoes, 
and several other calls too tedioas to mention. Petitioner having w 
well improved and cultivated the ground by the sweat of man @nd 
horse, that. bis treatment cannot be described. Petitioner after the 
above-mentioned term owes but six pounds of all the back rents, for 
which he was destrained twice, and after passing a note for the six 
pounds, his cattle is to be canted (sdid by public auction) to morrow, 
No landlords can be more severe and unmerciful to their tenants than 
these-—-———, nor neither have they performed or fulfilled their 
ptomise to us in auy instance, they promised at the commencement 
of the last lease to give us a running gale, and a lease of twenty-one 
years, which we never got, to our great loss and detriment. Pet 
tioner therefore implores, &c.’ 


Here it seems, that the land in question was raised Cent, 
per Cent, though it does not appear how many years passed 
before this rise took plice. It may not be uninteresting to 
our author to know, that, within a few miles of London, a 
more extraordinary rise in land took place in the Jast year 
only; at Michaelmas, a small farm, held upon a lease of 
twenty-one years, at 71]. 10s. expired. Previously to its ex- 
piration, one of thcse Land Surveyors who are’ accustomed to 
value land “ per foot frontage,” was employed by the land- 
lord, and he valued the farm at 2161.!!!—Nor could the 
landlord be persuaded to let it under 150].!'!—We concur 
with our author in his opinion, that a decided preference 
should be given to the produce of Ireland, by Great Britain, 
over that of every foreign country; and that every means of 
encouragement, consistently with the general good of she 
United Empire, should be affurded ber by: the Legislature. 
Indeed, it has long been the decided conviction ef our minds, 
that England and Ireland should be united, pulitically and 
commercially, as closely as if they were not separated by the 
ocean ;—that their interests should be identified, as integral 
portions of the same country; and we earnestly hope, that the 
Gay is fast approaching when this will be the case, ‘Phe last 
pages of this well written Tract are devoted to a cansider- 
tion of the question, whether Great Britain grows sufficient 
corn for its own consumption? Here it is Whately v.. Wes- 
tern ;—-and between the two we do not mean to decide ; but 
shall conelude our account of this. “ View,” which is bi 
creditable to the author's talents, with the general deductions 
which he draws from his arguments. — , 


*« That the present distressed state of Ireland arises from agricul. 
tural depression. 
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“That this depression is generally ascribable to the political change 
sioned by the peace, and the sudden loss of her accustomed 


« That her distress has been materially aggravated by circumstances 
dot necessarily connected with that change, an unproductive harvest 
in 1914, a prodigious influx of foreign grain, precipitately hurried 
jato-the British market during the discussion of the corn bill, and the 
many anpleasant consequences resulting from the extravagant rents at 
which farms have been lately taken. 

“That of the means of relief, some must be immediate, and 
others contingent and eventual. 

“ That the immediate means of relief to the farmer, depends partly 
on the humane and liberal conduct of the landed proprietor, and 
pattly on that of the Legislature. 

«That the future interests of Irish agriculture ‘will be best, or 
rather solely promoted by a good and steady market, by the moral 
ceftainty of obtaining such prices for its products, as under existio 
circumstances are necessary to keep op that return of profit which tlre 
numerous demands upon land, and the current value of the couveni-+ 
ences of life, indispensably require. 

* That though the corn prices above stated, seem now but birely 
adequate to these ends, yet it may be in the power of Government, 
by great economy, and all those retrenchments which a cessation 
of military expenditure admits, to render even a smaller profit 
available to the farmer, because the necessary and natural result of 
such retrenchment will be, to lower the taxes, and thereby to cheapen 
the comforts and conveniences of life ; or in other words, to render 
the smaller income of a cheap time, equivalent to the larger income 
of a dear one. . 

“ That as this desirable reduction cannot immediately take place, 


# as to afford the relief requited in the present calamitous crisis, 


it becomes equitably expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to devise 
new objects of taxation, or new modes of assessment, either by 
laying upon the monied interest some portion of that barden which 
property is utterly unable to support, or if this be deemed 
Onadyisable, by a tax upon absentees, by obliging those who drain 
Ireland of immense sums every year, to appropriate some part of 
that revenue to the relief of a country deprived of their protection, 
and impoverished by their absence. 
‘* Finally—that under a broad and comprebensive view of all that 
been here imperfectly stated, there seems good reason to 
that the depression of Irish agriculture is, upon the whole, but of 
#ieniporary nature; that though impoverishment must be the lot 
of many, and a gredter or less os ae be felt by aff, 
yet that the prudence, wisdom, and firi of the epee 
enable the country to meet the exigency of the honr, and 
the storm : that by a-considerate liberality on the part of the 
Proprietor, honesty and indastry in the farmer, and a strict 
f© moral, sober, diligent and frugal demeanour itr afl classes, 
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NOT OTHERWISE, impending. evils may be happily escaped, ang 

Ireland gradually attain that rank among prosperous nations, which 

the nature of her political constitution, the convenience of bg; 

maritime..situation, the fertility of her soil, and the genius of her 
le under the progressive improvement of a better education, % 

justly entitle her to expect.” 

_—X—X—_—S—X—X—X—XsXSXSX—X“ ey 

MISCELLANIES. 


So eae 


THE PITT-CLUB. 


Tas Anniversary of Mr. Pitt's birth, was celebrated, by this Club, 
on the 28th of May, at the City of London Tavern ; when all the 
Cabinet Ministers (except Lord Liverroot, who was absent from 
indisposition, and Mr, Braccs Batuurst, who has recently lost 
a son) were present. The Cuancettor, The Master or rue 
Rotts, The Mareavis or Nortrnampron, Lord Rote, Lord 
Comerton, and many other Noblemen and Members of Parliament, 
who are Members of the Club, attended on the occasion. About 
two hundred. persons sat down to dinner; the band of the Artillery 
Company were stationed in the music gallery ; and a body of singers, 
under the judicious direction of Mr. Leate, amused the Company 
with songs and glees, in the intervals between the toasts. This, 
it might truly be said, was ‘‘ The Feast of Reason and the Flow of 
Souls.” It was not a collection of men, actuated by party spirit, 
and intent on pulling down one minister, and setting up another ;— 
it was not a set of parasites offering incense at the shrine of some 
living idol, from whom benefit and emolument were expected in 
return ; but it was a meeting of Britons, actuated by true British 
motives, assembled to pay a tribute of justice to a departed Statesman, 
who had defended the best interests of his country in the most perilous 
times ; who had guarded her constitution with unceasing vigilance, 
and defended it, with equal courage and success, against the desperate 
attacks of its enemies, foreign and domestic; who had passed the 
ordeal of ministerial temptation, uncorrupted, spotless, pure,—and 
who ultimately fella prey to his exertions in support of social and 
legitimate government. This, therefore, was the feast of genuine 
patriotism, in honour of a true patriot, who for his country lived 
and died. 

Mr. Boortz WiisRaHam, a man universally and most deservedly 
respected, was in the chair; and Lord Lasceries and Mr. Carls 
wright, tbe old and approved friends and supporters of Mr. Pitt, 
the former of whom moved, in the House of Commons, for the 
public funeral, and the erection of the monument in Westmiansict 
Abbey, and the latter of whom moved for a vote of 40,0001. towards 
the payment of his debts, were present. After the health of the 
Paincess Cuancotrs and her illustrious Consort was given, (be 
following song, written for the occasion by a Member of the Clobj 
was sung. 




























































Miscellanies. 
A NEW SONG, 


« On the Marriage of the Paiwcess Cuantotrs or Wares with 
Leoro.p Groreg Frepenick, Prince of Saxg-Cosourc. 


I, 

Hark ! hark ! the martial trampets sound ! 
The merry bells peal all around ! 
| What mean the mirthfal strains ? 
Another GeorGe his Cuancortrts leads, 
His youthful bride, in virgin weeds, 

A future Queen, who he 
Already in a people's grateful hearts ; 
Fulness of joy be hers, who joy imparts! 


Il. 

A Saxon once, in times of yore, 
The British hard-won sceptre bore, 

And ruled this favoured Isle. 
A Saxon now, with humbler prayer, 
Has sued a subject-wreath to wear, 

And win a lady's smile, 
Where beauty reigns, and virtue bears the sway, 
Easy’s the subject's duty to obey. 


IIT. 

A loyal nation's fervent prayer 
Invokes, On THIS ILLUSTRIOUS PAIR, 

All sublunary good ! 
Cuaktotre, may happiness be thine, 
Of Royal Progeny a line 

With every grace endued ; 

_ ~Grace to maintain their country's faith and laws, 

And wring from British hearts a warm applause ! 


After the toast ‘‘ The Immortal Memory of Wittiam Pirr,” 
another new Song and Chorus, written for the occasion by a Meinber 


of the Club, and the music composed by Mr. William Hawes, was 
sung 


i a i ee 


The Jmmortal Memory of PITT. 

Blest be the hour, and blest the day 

When Freedom gave her Pitt to light ! 
A Nation's hope, a Nation's stay— 

Albion's star—serene and bright 

To guide her on her way. 
Then fill the glass, and driak with me, 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory. 


The high-bora soul, the heart of fire, 
The spirit pure, the innate worth, 
Demand the Muse's sweetest lyre, 
Her choicest strains, to hail his birth, ~* 
A people to inspire. 
Then fill the glass, and drink with me, 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory. 


Miscellani 


That soul no danger could appal, 
That heart corruption could not reach, 
That spirit deaf to interest's call, 
That worth which yirtue’s self might teach, 
Combin’'d t’ avert our fall. 
Then fill the glass, and drink with me, 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory, 


Now mark the Patriot's steady way ; 
O’er Faction’s snares, and Treason’s wiles 
He triumphs, in the blaze of day, 
And at his conquest Britain smiles 
To see her foes decay. 
Then fill the glass, and drink with me, 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory. 


Gallia’s stern Tyrant well bas known 
His counsels wise, his actions bold ; 
How bright has his Exampxe shone 
By afier-ages will be told 
And Bourbon’s rescued throne. 
Then fill the glass, and drink with me 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory. 


Pitt bound the nations all in one, 
Bade marshall'd nations meet the foe ; 
Pitt nerv'd the arm of WELLINGTON, 
And laid the vile Usurper low ; 
Sunk, lost, degraded, gone, 
Then fill the glass, and drink with me, 
To Pitt's Immortal Memory. 


When this Sovog was finished, an Ode was recited by Mr. Swift, 
(a Member of the Club,) which he had written for the purpose, and 
which was by no means unworthy the pen of the Poet uf Waterloo, 
though. we be far from considering it as ove of the happiest efforts of 
his accomplished muse. We regret that our limits will not admit of 
its insertion here; but we intend to allow it a place among the Poetry 
of our next number. 

Two other new Songs, also the productions of Members of the 
Club, were sung in the course of the evening, These we sudjoin. 


. SONG 
For the Anniversary of Witniam Part, May 28, 15816. 
I, 
Whither shall Albion's grateful hand, 
Her countless laurels bear ; 
While shadowing her imperial land, 
By tributary breezes fann’d, 
They fill the exulting air ? 
Oh, bring them in this hallow'd hour, 
Where'er their triumphs bioom, 
From tented field and lofty :ower, 
From Prince's hall, and Lady's bower, 
To deck the Patriot's tomb ! 








Miscellanies. 
il. 
Such glory shall the urn enshrine, 
Where Pirt’s dear reliques lie, 
And virtue gives her grace divine, 
A deathless wreath for Him to twine, 
W hose name can never die, 
Then bring them in this hallow'd hour, 
Where’er his triumphs bloom, 
From tented field, and lofty tower, 
From Prince's hall, and Lady's bower, 
To deck the Patriot’s tomb ! 


THE WHIG any THE TORY. 
A New Sone. 
Your attention.I claim, while you list to my story, 
‘Tis an odd kind of tale of a Whig and a Tory ; 
For now tell me who can, with discernment though big, 
Which of these was the Tory, and which was the Whig. 


This thought Revouvtien, a very good thing 

For itself, and not for any good it would bring ; 
That held it an evil which should be prevented, 
And, therefore, to sanction it; never consented. 


Now'that he was a Whig, all grave casuists maintain, 
Who would let loose the mob without bridle or rein ; 
While he must, beyond ali dispute, be a Tory, 
Who in law and prerogative ventured to glory. 


The crown in abeyance—one, as lawyers can’t lie, 

Louldly swore that the crown, like the King, could not die ; 
And that though the good King was alive, he contended, 
His crown and bis reign were, to all intents, ended. 


The other maintained thar ali this was a story ; 

And folks now believed that the Whig was a Tory ; 

While the Tory, contending for popular rights, 

Wasa Whig, they were sure, but endow'd with new lighis. 


Then away with distinctions, thus fertile and frail, 
And I'll briefly disclose the true end of my tale: 
Trust the Statesman who'll ne'er Jeave the state in the lurch, 
And who'll live—aye, and die — for the Kino and the Caurcn. 
mane 
DUNS SCOTUS, OR THE CHURCHMAN ARMED. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sin,—Ir bas often been laid to the charge of logicians, that their i!lus- 
{rations of the obscurum are for the most part per obscurius! That this 
is literally the case with the illustration of Mr. Rothéram’s Essay on 
Establishments, given, or attetnpted to be given, by ‘¢ One of the 
mittee,” who thought proper to insert that Essay in the volarn:s 
of * The Churchman Arined,’ so incongruously placing it by the side 
of Mr. Davies’ Discourses, must appear to the eye of every reader of 
your Miscellany, as we)! as tomine. "Tis true, he refers me, for a 
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refutation of my charges against him and his brethren, to the third 
and fourth books of Hooker's etelesiastical polity ; and then addressing 
himself to you, Mr. Editor, says “* This reference will satisfy you; 
learned readers!” Although } had told both you and him, that] 
was an ‘‘ unlettered,” that is an unlearned ** Scotchman.” Bot le 
me not accuse the gentleman of doing me injustice, for he imme. 
diately adds, ‘‘ for the conviction of your unlearned readers, I would 
state briefly the cause of this apparent contradiction,” between the 
language of Rotheram and Davies (nota bene, he had previously 
expressed his astonishment that a Scotch Jogician should not perceive, 
that Davies and Rotheram treated of different points!) In the course 
of this brief statement, however, he is forced to acknowledge whet 
I charge Mr. Rotheram with, viz. that he argues ‘’ that no external 
Jorm of government (in the church) was fixed by Christ ;” but why? 
‘* on purpose (mirabile dictu) To Permit a Union Letween the 
church and any form of civil government ! / 

But does the judicious Hooker support this latitudinarian essayist 
(as your correspondent more than insinouates) in this Unfounded asser- 
tion? On the contrary, Hooker, while be, very properly and 
judiciously observes, that ‘ the necessity of polify and regimen, in 
all churches,” (Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, England; Hooker gave 
the name of church only to episcopal churches) ‘‘ may be held, 
without holding any one certain form,” (of polity) ‘‘ to be necessary 
in them ‘all ;” yet, so far from countenancing the Erastian notions of 
Mr. Rotheram, who asserts, that every society’ may “ vary the 
structure of the church of Christ, as may best suit its purposes, 
(ergo the establishment in Scotland is as pure abd primitive as the 
establishment in England). Hooker in his third book, speaks the 
same churchman-like language, that he speaks in his fifth, when be 
distinctly tells his readers (see” sections 4th and 5th) that ‘ thote 
things, which are of principal weight in the very particular form: 
church polity, are in the self-same scriptures contained (Mr. Rotherams 
words are ‘‘ NOTHING OF THIS KIND MATH BREN DONE, but the 
ORIGINAL plan is, in reality, so indistinct, that the most learned 
enquirers into antlaaity disfer about every part of it!!). Nay, Mt. 
Hooker goes on to explain himself in terms which no one can mie, 
understand, as to those parts of the ecclesiastical polity of the chareh 
of England, for which ‘* no commandment is to be found ‘in holy 
scripture,” namely, “ marrying with a ring, crossing in the ove 
sacrament, kueeling at the other, observing of festival days, more 
than only that which is called the Lord’s day, churching of womet 
aftet childbirth, degrees’ taken by divines in Universities, togetbet 
with sundry church offices, dignitaries, and callings.” Mr. Rothe 
ram aid Mr. Davies, therefore, are not more dissimilar in theit 
reasofiings and conclusions, than Mr. Rotheram and Mr. Hooker, 
the “latter treating his subject uniformly with a view to ecc/estastie 
expediency, the former with no other view but that of political exp 
diency! / In fact, Rotheram, by the confession of your correspor 
dent (who yet'voted him a place’ in the pages of the ‘ Charchmat 
« rmed,") ‘* says nothing of doctrines or of the essential form,’ (tbat 
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thing, which Hooker tells us, “‘ being contained in scripture, is of 
ipal weight” in church polity) ‘‘ for this plain reason, a people 
mast (the ScorcH, exempli gratia! !) have adopted the doctrines, and 
, the essenTiat Form, before there can be any wish to unite 
the ment and the church ;"" adding in language still more repre- 
re” a * the form of external polity which the church is to assume 
must be agreeable to the forms and civil polity of that particular people. 
The majority of them have already adopted the doctrines with which 
the essential form is so intimately interwoven, as to render separation 
impossivle, and as every thing else is not of necessily to salvation it is 
by our divine head to be adjusted according to circumstances.” 
“ Shades of Knox and of Melville arise, and do instant homage to 
the man who thus, unblushingly, wipes from your furrowed brows 
the stain, long thought indelible, of casting off episcopal regimen in 
Scotland, and of vindicating the unhallowed dead, as ‘‘ agreeable to 
the customs and civil polity of that particular people! ! you adjusted 
a form of external polity” north of the Tweed, “ according fo cir- 
cumstances," circumstances sway the majority of your countrymen 
in still retaining that form; but Jet your departed spirits, and the 
whole general assembly ef Scotland rest in security and peace, you 
have now weapons put into your bands from the well-furnished armoury 
of the church of England, weapons, which render your hitherto 
ortified garrison, impregnable. An English * Churchman Armed’ 
bas not hesitated to say, that “ scripture, by no means, requires 
8 fo mdintain that the outward form of thé infant christian church, 
although the wisest and the best which an infant christian charch could 
have assumed, that THAT vray FOKM Must necessarily be retained 
ighevery period of the church's growth ;” nay, is this armed church- 
mat himself arraigned for such a wanton, such an unsupported, and 
unsupportable assertion ? the venerable Hooker, the mau, who gave 
a death blow to the hopes of the Puritans, in days of other years, 
THE Venwerance Hooxer is dragged forth in his defence, and made 
losty, what rather than have said he'd died the death, namely, “‘ that 
theve is wo unalterable external form of church polity.” 
The Society for the distribution of Tracts in defence of the 
Usiied Charch of England and Ireland, was, by their own con- 
» instituted “ to impress upon the public mind, and particu- 
larly upon that of the rising generation the strong atid paramount 
claims of Pustic Princteie;" and public principle they define to 
be “ that code of moral law, which is the joint result of reason and 
ekperieace,”” now (to use also their own words) “to inculeate and 
Vindicate this principle, on a most vital and essential point, in our 
political, no Jess than in our religious existence, is the design of the 
Present publication,” viz. the “* Charchman-armed.” But *‘* poii- 
tical expediency,” they go on (in the general preface tothe work) 
o way “is not principle ; it, forms a part only of that sound and 
estimable rule of moral action, Not ouly because experience 
teaches.ns, that the Church is an integral, and essential part of the 
Constitution, but because reason declares, that it is a pure, primitive, 
Ne, 216, Fol. 50, May, 1816. Kk 
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atid apostolic institution, it is that we assert its claim to our prote: 
tion and love; and thus, upon principle, we become the zéalon, 
defenders of our established church.” Unfortunately, howeye; 
the society, in selecting their means of defence, have forgotten thy; 
our established church is an ‘* institution” neither ‘* pure,” ny 
“€ primitive,” nor apostolic /” insomuch that the argaments of sch 
writers as Mr, Rotheram, tend to do away the good effects of the 
principles laid down by such writers as Mr. Davies, and to bewilder 
the public mind, the minds of the rising generation particulatly, 
so as to render the churchman armed worse than useless on this tide 
the Tweed: On this score it is, that I must persevere in my resdlo- 
tion, (until Rotheram’s essay shall be expunged) to withhold it ftom 
all (my own family in particular) in the formation of whose principles 
religious and écclesiastical, I feel interested, even though at the tisk 
of continuing to be a , 
DUNCE SCOTUS* 
May 14th, 1816. 


saab 


To the Exitor of the Anti-Jacobin Review. 
Clerical Irregularity. 


Sir, 


Tre Anti-Jacobin has long enjoyed. the pre-eminence. over other 
literary journals as the advocate of sound principles both in Religiws 
and Politics, and as the strenuous supporter of our enviable baw 
blishment in Church and State. It is for that reason that Lam 
desirous of communicating through it my notions respecting anim 
propriety daily, I lament to say, becoming more prevalept, # 
instance of which I have very lately witnessed ; I mean, Sit, the 
presumption of a Clergyman of the Established Church in daring 
to deviate from ‘‘ that form of sound words” our venerable, a 
apostolic Liturgy, whether by alteration, omission, or interpolation. 
I went casually into'a church in tbis metropolis ata time 

the Clergy, as a body, were assembled under their respectable Att 
deacon. I was much struck with the appearance of the officiating 
minister: but of this I shall say nothing. But I cannot seftaio 
from reprobating in the strongest terms the indecorous and uncle: 
tical manner in which he read the Prayers, and the unautboraed 
alterations which be dared to make in~ them, in defiance of)! 
Ordination vows and.of.the Act for Uniformity, One might be 
imagined that he considered the Morning Service as a ¢hema; a6 
was trying to run.as Many variations upon it as upon Duncan we 
or Moggy Lauder. The first was in giviog out the Lessons. 4 
chose to tell us; ‘ Here followeth” such a chapter, instead of 


—- —or" 
* The Editor has to apologise, on behalf of the Printer, 
‘the error of the “Press to which this strange signature 
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saying; in Compliance with the Rubric in the Book of Common 
Prayet » ‘* Here beginneth." .Now. in what respect followeth is 
better than eginneth, my Beaeotian skull cannot discover, ln 
tbe “ Prayer for the ‘Royal Families," the superabundance of 
bid loyalty led him to pray for “ the Princesses of Wales.” 
What branch of the Royal. Family the Princesses of Wales 
may be, I.must leave to this gentleman to determine. We have 
beard a good deal of the Prineess-of Wales; and, as polygamy is 
gottolerated in this country, I conceive there is still but one ;)at 
leastmy Prayer Book mentions no more than one. But asa ‘skilful 
composer generally keeps his most striking movement to the last; 
so Was it in this gentleman’s performance. After the ‘* Prayer 
for the Clergy,”’ he introduced that for the King dyring his in- 
disposition, though it is directed to be read before the ‘‘ Prayer 
for all condilions of men,” then, instead of continuing with the 
“Prayer for the Prince Regent” (though comtnon sense tells us 
that the sole reason for praying for the Prince Regent, guoad 
Regent, after having prayed for him as one of the Royal Family, is 
the King’s indisposition,) in “despite of the Ordinary’s direction 
that it should immediately follow the prayer exttaordinary, for the 
King, he read that for ‘‘ the High Ceurt of Parliament,” and then 
the prayer for the Regent. For this most absurd dislocation I sup- 

he would allege that the High Court of Parliament gave the 
uce Regent his power, ergo, the Parliament should precede the 
Regent. After the ** Prayer for all Conditions of men,” he read 
the “Prayer ‘that ray be said after any of the former,” that is 
after any of the Occasional Prayers except those for the ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment and for all conditions of men!” 

These may appear trifling irregularities tosome. I do not think 
them so. He nuge seria ducent in mala, If a Clergyman coh- 
Gtive hitnself at liberty to deviate from the Litargy in one in- 
stance, what is to restrain him ‘from doing the same in another ? 
fone clergyman suffer his caprice to mislead him in this instance, 
®other may assert the same liberty ; and what then is to binder 
ha fram having a ‘‘ psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, an interpre- 

ton ?”’ 

As no character can be more respectable than that of a Cler- 
gyman conscientiously discharging the duties of his high office, 
#0 I cannot conceive any more despicable than that of a corcomb in 
orders, Surrounded, as we are, by enemies and ill willers to our 
Sion, Jet not the Clergy commit the suicidal act of exposing them- 
telves by their own irregularities, and giving ‘‘ occasion to the 
femy to blaspheme.” If, impressed with ,a due sense of the 

ity of their important commission, of the obligation imposed 
0 them by their vow at Ordination, by the Act for Uniformity, by 
the Rubric in the Liturgy, and by the directions of their Diocesan 
tod lawfal ecclesiastical superiors, they do every thing ‘‘ decently, 
aod inorder,” tbe good Providence of God, which has hitherto 
watched over and supported the Church of England in times. of 
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er more*portentous than even that which daily threatens bey, 
will no doubt still support her, and ** with his favourable kindnes 
defend ber as with a shield.” 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your very sincere well wisher, 
May 22, MISOPRIG, 


Observations on the Address of the Irish Titular Bishops presentediy — 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 15th of September, 186. 


Ir is observable that the Irish Roman Catholics, in all their applica. 
tions to parliament, for what is commonly, but improperly, called 
emancipation, have been guilty of the grossest untruths and mis- 
representations. The address of the Irish Roman Catholic prelates, 
recently presented to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, affords 
aconspicuous, instance of this; forthey have the presumption to 
assert in it,” thatno portion of his Majesty's subjects is, or has 
at any time been, more eminently distinguished’ for pure, con- 
scientious and disinterested loyalty, than the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland."* Were this true, they must have deviated 
frown the fundamental principles of their religion, prescribed by the 
general councils and canon law of their church, which they regard gs 
infallible and immutable, and have violated the oaths which they 
took, first as priests, and afterwards as bishaps at their consecration, 
The British public must be conviaced of this from the copious spe- 
cimens which have beeo given in this work of those canons and 
their oaths.¢ The following well authenticated historical facts will 
prove that they have rigidly and uniformly adhered to both, and 
consequently that their pretensions to loyalty are unfounded. Wheo 
Henry VIII. resolved to abolish the usurped power of the Pope, and 
to vindicate his supremacy, which had been confirmed by various acs 
of provisor and premunire, enacted by popish parliaments, some centuries 
previous to the reformation, Sir John Davis informs us, in his historical 
relations of Ireland, ‘* that all the Irish lords and gentlemen did ac- 
knowledge Henry VIII, to be their sovereign Lord and King, and des 
sired to be accepted of him as subjects, that they confessed the Kings 
supremacy in all causes, and did utterly renounce the Pope’s jurisdic 
tion, which I take to be worth noting, because, when the I 
resolyed to obey the king, they made no seruple to renounce 
_ Pope ; and this was done, not only by the mete Irish, but by the & 
generate English families, who signed indentures of submissi0, 
Sir Jolin Davies farther observes, that previous to this, an act # 
parliament passed, ** which did utterly abolish the usurped wer « 
the Pope, aud declared the king to be supreme head of the church. 
There cannot be a doubt, but that the blessings of the reformatio® 
would have been universally diffused in Ireland, at that time, 
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* Itis but eighteen years since the lrish papists endeavoured to de» 
ptive our gracious sovereign of his crown. 
t See Anti-Jaconin Review, Vol. 46. P. 289, 290, 1, 2, 5, 4 
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that those treasonable conspiracies, rebellions, and massacres which 
havedisgraced. it for nearly 300 years, would have been prevented, 
bat for the intemperate zeal and disaffection of the Romish clergy, 
Cromer, the titular primate and his clergy applied to the court of 
Rome, for aid to prevent the growth of heresy. In consequence of 
this Pope Paul III. sent them a bull of a most inflammatory nature, 
in which all persons who acknowledged the king's supremacy, either 
in temporals or spirituals, were declared to be excommunicated and 
. 


This bull, through the active agency of the Popish clergy, spread 
universal disaffection, and produced a rebsilion. . The great 
northern chieftain, O«Neal, declared himself the Pope's champion ; 
andin the year 1539, he marched towards Dublin, with a numerous 
army ; but he was defeated at Bellahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
by the Viceroy, Lord Grey, whose forces consisted mostly of such 
citizens of Dublin and Drogheda, as had embraced the reformation. 

Inthe year 1545, O'Neal, O'Donnel, and the other Irish chief- 
tains, offered Ireland to Francis Ist.+ provided the Pope approved of it ; 
and that monarch was so well pleased with the offer, that he sent 
to Ireland John @e Montluc, bishop of Valence, to negotiate the 

Daring the long reign of Elizabeth, Ireland was constantly di» 
graced and agitated by rebellions, as the following Popes issued bulls 
against her, in’ which they excommunicated her, declared her de- 
prived of her crown, absolved her subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giauce, and ordered them to rise in arms against her ; and it is well 
known, that the Romish clergy are bound by oath to obey their 
mandates; Pius V. in 1569, Gregory XLII. in the year 1580, Sixtus V. 
in 1587, and Clement VIII. in the year 1600. In obedience to the 
first, the Fitzgeralds of Munster formed a treasonable conspiracy ; 
andthey sent the titular Bishop of Cashell as their ambassador to the 
Pope and the King of Spain, to solicit their assistance, To encourage 
them id their rebellious designs, the former sent them Owen Sanders, 
‘Jesuit, as his Nuncio, and Owen Mc Egan, created bishop of Ross 
by him, as his Vicar apostolic ;f and the king of Spain sent Juan 
Mendoza, a Spanish ecclesiastic, to Ireland to fan the flame of re- 

n. 

The province of Munster was fo laid waste and depopulated 
by this destructive rebellion, that Spenser, secretary of the viceroy, 
- Grey, observed, in his excellent book on the state of Ireland, 

that there was little left for Queen Elizabeth to reign over, but 


ee 





* Pacata Hibernia, p. 351,581. _ 

t The English and Irish Roman Catholics have been for some years 
ending, without reserve, missionaries to Rome, and have been re- 
Gert from the holy see, bulls, rescripts, and mandates, by which 
they ave incurred a premunire; and yet they complain of a 
Want of religious liberty. They are also building splendid chapels in 


most parts of Ireland, to the expence of which Protestants contri- 
bute largely. 
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miserablercarcasses; and: the ashes of, sacked and destroyed towns," 
The, great Earl of Desmond lost bis life in this. rebellion, and he and 
his confederates forfeited, in Munster, 574,628 aores.* One Albleng: 
Jesuit, and the Pope’s Nuncio, was killed at the battle of Monaster 
Neva, with bis beads and porteus in one hand, and. his sword in the 
other, while exhorting the Irish and their Spanish allies against.an 
English army commanded by Sir Nicholas Malby. 

The.next general rebellion was raised in the year 1595 by. Hugh, 
Earl of Tyrone, who had been loaded with wealth and honours by 
the Queen ; and in the course of it he was guilty of many flagrant 
acts of treason, perjury, and dissimulation, and introduced inte 
Ireland three Spanish armies as auxiliaries. The popish clergy were 
active and zealous agents in promoting the designs of this traitor, 
who, during bis false and delusive assurances of loyalty, kept constantly 
an agent in Spain to negotiate for succours. Moryson’s Itinerary, p, 
12, 126, 129. 

As the king of Spain was intent on the conquest of Ireland, which 
its popish inhabitants had solicited him to accomplish, in order to 
promote his design, the Pope, at his. instance, appointed Guaranus, 
a Spanish priest, primate of all Ireland, Idem.p. 13," folio edition ; 
and Don Mattheo Oviedo of the same nation, his legate and Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, idem. p: 63. and Pacata Hibernia ,p. 281—300. 

Soon after the landing of a Spanish army at Kinsale, under Don John 
D' Aquila, a friar, disguised as a soldier, passed through Clonmell and 
Waterford, ‘* having bulls from the pope, with indulgences to. thow 
who should aid the Spaniards, and authority to.excommunicate those 
that should, by letters, plots, or in person, join with her majesty, 
whom the pope had excommunicated, and thereby absolved bet 
subjects from:their oaths of allegiance.” Moryson, p. 136. 

Don Mattheo Oviedo said, that he would be content to suffer 
death, if he did not preach in Dablin before Michaelmas day. Idem 
. 63. , 

. The Pope's Nuncio was killed -at Carbery, at the head of a body 
of rebels. _Moryson observes, that he was a person. of great 
andextensive authority, having power over all spiritual livings in 
Ireland. On his death the rebels in the south submitted and received 
pardon, idem p. 274. Sir George Carew, Lord President of 
Munster; informs us, ‘‘ that some persons ‘of quality there sent some 
priests to Reme, at that time, to purchase absolution from the Pope, 
for.the sin they had committed in submitting to the heretical govere- 
ment of the Queen, and a dispensation from entering into opes 
hostility, and for yielding an. outward temporary. obedignce as-bet 
subjects." He then observes, ‘‘ consider therefore, I say, the dutifal 
allegiance of these men, whose obedience depends upon the Popes 
allowance,”’ Pacata Hibernia, p. 148.+ 
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* Moryson's Itinerary, p. 4. : : 
+ The titular prelates of Ireland, assembled in synod at Dablin the 
27th of May 1813, deelared that they could not -asent to the regula 
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_ James Fitz Thomas, the titular Earl of Desmond, wrote a letter, 
dated the 20th of March, 1599, to the king of Spain, which was 
intercepted ; and in this he solicits assistance for carrying on the war 
wainst the Queen, into which he says he was induced to enter, 

, "he Bishops, Prelates and religious men. Patata Hibernia, p. 252. 
He comet be a matter of surprise, as all popish prelates are required, 
by the 4th general council of Lateran, and by the general council of 
Constance, not only to extirpate heretics within their dioceses, but to 
compel all sovereign princes to do so in their territories, under pain of 
being excommunicated and deposed by the Pope. Concil Lateran. 
Binii, vol. xi. part 1. p. 152 ; Concil Const. sess. 45; Binii, vol. 7. p, 
1121. If any bishop be negligent in discharging this duty, be must 
bedeprived of his episcopal dignity, by the same councils, and by the 
canon law, Decretal, lib. x. tit..7, cap. 13. They are also bound to do 
so by their oath of consecration. Dermod Mac Owen, a rebel leader, 
who submitted and claimed protection, which he obtained, candidly 
declared, and even swore, to the Lord President, ‘‘ that he could not 
depend upon his allegiance, or that of Lords Barry or Roche, or of 
any others whatsoever, should the Spaniards land. Pacata Hibernia, 
p.35t. The titular Earl of Desmond, and other persons of good 
credit, confessed to the Lord president, ‘‘ that their temporary 
obedience did not proceed from any loyal or dutiful disposition, but 
from the necessity of the times, being no Jonger able to hold out in 
rebellion; and that they were licensed by popish priests, to continue 
in a state of temporary obedience.” Idem. Moryson in his Itinerary, 
p 237, gives a woeful description of the desolation produced by the 

, famine, and the plague in the course of tbis rebellion, which Sir 

John Davies tells us, in ‘‘ his discovery of the true causes why Ireland 
Was never subdued,” was occasioned by ‘‘ the practices of priests and 
Jesuits, and the expectation of aids from Spain.”* 





tions contained in the bill presented to parliament by Messrs. Grattan 
and Canning, “‘ witheut incurring the heavy guilt of schism,-insomuch 
as they might, if carried into effect, invade the spiritual jurisdiction of 
if supreme pastor, and alter an important point of their discipline, 
for which alteration his concurrence would, upon Catholic principles, 
be indispensably necessary.” By this they have also incurred a 
premunire. Assembled at Tallow, on the 5th of June 1790, they 
extolled as just, holy, and legitimate, the bulls by which Pope Pius VII. 
absolved all Frenchmen from their oaths of allegiance to the Bourbons, 
and transferred their kingdom to the Corsican tyrant. 
Cardinal Litta in his letter of the 26th of April, 1815, to the 
« Doctor Poynter, takes upon bim to say what kind of oath of 
allegiance the Pope will allow the papistsof England and Ireland to 
to our Gracious Sovereign. 
* In the year 1600 while the destructive rebellion raged, it appears 
“ that Tirone, O'Donnel, and most Of the Northern Chieftains, being 
tsembled in Donegal, made.a new combination to continue in re- 
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‘On the death of Queen Elizabeth, ‘the persons who were sent ts 
the cities and chief towns in Ireland to proclaim James I, as he 
siiccessor, were furiously assaulted by popish mobs, headed by their 
riests, and narrowly escaped assassination. In some places they 
seized the King's garrisons, and the ammunition therein, and 
took possession of the churches, which they porified ‘from 
the stain of Henry, by saying mass in them. “ In tie city of 
‘Cork, the Pope's Legate, with many priests, made a solemn procession, 
singing mass and taking the sacrament, beund themselves to log 
their lives and property in defence of the Romisb religion ; and the 
citizens in arms tniting with them in counsels wrote to all the citiés 
and towns, to assist them in doing so.” 

When called on by government to account for their conduct, they 
justified it by saying, ‘‘ that no person could be a lawful king, who 
was not placed on the throne, by the pope, and was not sworn to 
maintain the Romish religion.” All this and many other shocking 
instances of their disaffection, fanaticism, and intolerance, are to be 
found in Moryson's Itinerary, p. 284-5.' The popish clergy, who 
incited the people to show such strong proofs of disaffection, acted 
in obedience to a bull issued by Pope Clement VIII. previous to the 
death of Elizabeth, for the purpose, as stated therein, of keeping 
out the Scotch heretic; and it was to be concealed till that event took 
place. It was stated in a charge delivered by Lord Coke to the Grand 
jury at the assizes held at Norwich, the 6th of August, 1600; 
which has been published -by J. Stockdale, Pall Mall. Carte men- 
tions this bull, also, in liis history of the house of Ormond, vol. i. p. 
33 ; and King James does so in his works, folio, p. 257. 

It has been unquestionably proved, that the dreadful rebellion of 
1641, formed for the total extirpation of protestants, and a separation 
of Ireland from England, had been some years in contemplation, and 
that the Popish clergy had been the chief instigators of it. Even 
McMahon, titular bishop of Clogher, confessed to some members 
of the Privy council, of whom he solicited pardon, that, so early 
the year 10634, be had been sent to the Pope, the Kings of France atd 
Spain, to solicit assistance towards it.* The better to carry into 
effect these nefarious designs, the most opulent and respectable 
Roman. Catholics assembled at Kilkenny, under the designation of 
the confederate Catholics of Ireland. They assumed the forms afd 
functions of Parliament, consisting of two houses, in one of whieh 
éat the estate spiritual, composed of Bishops, Prelates, and Lords 


—) 





bellion ; at which the Spanish Archbishop of Dublin was present, 
then ready to depart for Spain, with #ixteen Irish priests in bis 
company ; and for the better assurance of the confederacy, the sact® 
‘ment was taken by them all.” Pacata Hibernia, edit. of 1810, p. 302 
‘Pheconfederated traitors in the gunpowder plot did the like to cement 


ang sanctify their unien, 
* Borlase, page 2. 
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and in the other the Commons, consisting of representatives 
chosen and retarned by the counties and cities in Ireland. 
all the power and authority of the legislature, and the executive 
| t; having a great seal, with which they authenticated all 
ee acts of sovereignty, and their credentials in the course of their 
negotiations with foreign princes, to whom they sent, and from whom 
they received, envoys and ambassadors. They levied money, raised a 
large military torce, appointed Viscount Gormanstown commander-ine 
chief thereof, and four provincial generals under him. Like the United 
Irishmen, they were bound by a general oath of association, which 
the prelates required the respective partsh priests to administer to their 
congregations, 2nd to receive subscriptions from them; and the 
latter were required to retarn to the former, a roll of the names of all 
sons who were sworn,’ and to send the same signed and sealed, 
his was enjoined by their code of laws, which, under thirty-three 
heads, they framed for the regulation of their newly-established 
erament, and which was entitled, “* orders made and established 
by the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the rest of the general 
assembly for the kingdom of Ireland, met at the city of Kilkenny.”* 
The reader will be surprised to hear, that their treasonable combi- 
nation was deliberately planned, and was required to be carried into 
‘effect, in the month of May preceding, by the popish prelates, 
whose roles and regulations, under twenty-nine heads, laid the founda. 
tion, and were the exact prototype, of that sysiem of civil polity 
which the confederate Catholics, five months after, adopted at Kil- 
kenny. The rules framed by the bishops were thus entitled, ‘* Acts 
agreed upon, ordained, and concluded in the general congregation, 
held at Kilkenny, the 10th, Lith, and 13th days of May, 1642, by 
those prelates whose names are subscribed, the proctors of such other 
prelates, as then were absent, being present, together with the 
superiors of the regulars, and many other dignitaries and learned 
men.”"+ They were signed by twenty-nine prelates or their proctors, 
but by no laymen. By their sixth rule they require, ‘* that one 
general council of the whole kingdom be made, bath of the clergy, 
nobility, cities, and notable towns ;” which five months after was 
carried into effect. In their third rule they state thus: ‘* We think 
M necessary that all Irish peers, magistrates, noblemen, cities, and 
Provinces, may be tied together by the holy tond of union and concord, 
and that they frame an oath of union and agreement, which they shall 
devoutly and christianly take, and faithfully observe.” With singular 
blasphemy and hypocrisy, they prefixed the following invocation to 
their rules; “Yo the name of the holy Trinity, the Father, Son, 
and. Holy Ghost, Amen.” | 
This dreadful rebellion burst. forth on the 23d of October 1641, 
andfrom tbat time to the meeting of these prelates, the 10th of 
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* The reader will find all tbis in Borlase, from’ p. 129 top, 135, 
¢ Idem, page 122. 
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474 Miscellanties. 
May 1642, above 40;000 protestants had been butchered,* and theis 
property had been seized or plundered by the rebels: These piouy 
bishops,f instead of using their endeavours to prevent such scene 
of destraction and desolation, whieh as Christiaw pastors they wer 
bound to do, framed a system, and recommended a holy bond of union, 
the better to carry them into effect; but this apology is to be made 
for them; that they acted in conformity to the canons of their chureh, 
and to the oaths which they had sworn ¢ Io the course. of this 
rebellion they offered Ireland to the Pope, the Kings of France 
arid Spain, and finally invested the Duke of Lorrain witb it; and 


aes 





* See Sir John Temple's history thereof. 

+ The popish prelates who were the chief instigators of this 
rebellion, sufferedseverely in the course of it. The titular bishop 
of Ross who commanded 4,300 men, was hanged in the year 1650, 
Borlase p. 229. The titular bishop of Clogher shared the same 
fate, idem. p. 312. The titular bishop of Emley was hanged in 
the year 1051; and the bishop of Limerick would have suffered 
capitally, but that he escaped in disguise from that city. Idem. p. 362. 

+ Though they rigidly adhered to fheir holy bond of union, con- 
firmed by an oath, to enter into rebellion, they paid no regard to am 
oath of allegiance. By the pope's order, Cardinal Pamphili wrote 
to Rinucini, his nuncio, then in Ireland, and who presided in the 
assembly of the confederate Catholics, ‘‘ that the holy see never 
would by any positive act approve of the civil allegiance which Ca 
tholic subjects pay to an heretical prince, nor allow her ministers to 
make, or consent to public edicts, for the defence of the Crown and 
prope of our heretical Sovereign,” Leland’s history of Ireland, book 

v. chap. v. 

The titular prelates in the year 1650, while the rebellion raged, 
expelled the Marquis of Ormond, the King's Viceroy, from Ireland, 
by issuing an excommunication against any person who should aid, 
abet, or assist him. Borlase, 320—326. — 

The following titular bishops suffered in the rebellions which they 
raised in Elizabeth's reign. Edmund M‘Gauran, Archbishop of 
Armagh, obtained a commission from the king of Spain, and was 
killed in a battle with Sir Richard Bingham, Lord president of 
Munster, in Elizabeth's reign. History of Ireland, in modern univer 
sal history, p. 173. Eugene O‘Hegan, bishop of Ross, was killed 
in Tirone’s rebellion, at the head of a troop of horse. Nicholas 
Sanders, the Pope’s Nuncio, perished in the woods of Kerry. Det 
mot O'Hurley, titular Archbishop of Cashell, was hanged for trea 
son, at Dublin, in 1583. See Harris’s edition of Ware's writers of 
Ireland. Cornelius O‘Duane, bishop of Down, was also hanged for 
treason, in 1611, under the government of Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Idem. O*Gallagher, bishop of Derry, was killed by a party of sol 
diers in a skirmish. The Rev. Doctor Milner, in his tour t 
Iréland, denominates these men martyrs. 
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Nigholas French; titalar bishop of Ferns; was one of the envoys 


whom they employed on missions to them. 

Daring the reign of Charles II. Ireland was frequently disgrace d 
by weasotable conspiracies, which the reader will find. described in 
Lord Orrery'’s State 'Letters;-in, Cox's History, and in Secret Cor 4. 
sults and 'Intrigues. of the -Romish party in Ireland, which is iv a- 
serted in State Tracts; vol. iii. ps 615, It appears that the tital ar 
primate Reilly, was the chief fomenter of these treasonable plo ts, 
adthatone Harris, a Jesuit, was: his chief instrament for that pt gr- 
pose, and that they went to France to procure arms aad amm ju- 
nition, and to encourage the French government to invade. Irela od, 
(Orrery's State Letters, letter of the 6th of June 1666) Rei) ly* 
wasarrested and taken to London, on treasormable charges, (Cc ix's 
— Charles 11.’s reign) the Dake of Ormond, Viceroy of 
I said in a letter of the Gih of June 1666, to the secret ary 
of state, that. there was scarcely an hour in the day, that he had 
not.serious apprehensions of conspiracies breaking out, (C ox's 
history, vol, ii. p. 8). Oliver Plunket, the titular primate, + who 
succeeded Reilly, was tried for promoting treasonable machinat jons 
lofayour a descent of the French on Ireland, and was conden med 
and.executed.+ 

In the state of the protestants of Ireland, under King James II's 
government, by Doctor King,..Archbishop of Dublin, the re ader 
will find. how much they were aggrieved from the year 1 688, 
tothe. year 1692, and how much their sufferings were aggrav ‘ated 
by. theit cruel and intolerant conduct of the Romish clergy., Sir 
Edward Coke truly observes, that acts of Parliament and ac 4s of 
stateafford the best history of the times; and the preamble o f the 
bof William III. chap. I. furnishes unequivocal proof of what 
patt.the Irish clergy took in all the preceding rebellions. ‘‘ Wh ereas 
it is, notoriously. known, that all. the late rebellions have been 
contrived, promoted, and carried on by popish Archbis ihops, 
Bishops, Jesuits, and other  ecclesiastial persons of the Ri amish 


Inthe year 1729, the popish bishops of Ireland applied for’, and 
ined from the pope, a bull to raise money by the sale of indul- 
gences, “ to Le speedily applied to restore James Ill. to his righ #, and 
toput his Majesty George II. and all the royal family to the su vord.” 
According to the purport of this bull, all approved confessor :s had 
power to absolve in all cases, and each communicant * was to 
havea plenary indulgence for his sins, on duly confessing a nd re- 
ceiving the sacrament, on the patron days of every parish, and every 


Sunday, from the Ist day of May to September, having fed on 
upon — 


-Lord’s prayer five times,. and once: the apostle’s creed, am 
Paying two pence each time. Every parish priest was' to play 5I. 
towards this fund, and to account upon oath for the collectio a of it. 
— ~~. 





* During the rebellion of 1641, he negotiated with Cromwell, 
tnd issned a pastoral letter requiring prayers to‘be said for bis“ miccess. 
t See his trial in State trials. 
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The whole of this conspiracy is to be foundin-the 4th volumeof. 
the last edition of the Irish Commons Journals, Appendix 46, 
It is well known that the Romish clergy were the chief promoters 
of the.rebellion of 1798. This was confessed upon oath by Doctor » 
MeNevin, a popish physician, in his evidence before a secret com 
mittee of the house of Lords in 1798. See their report. He was 
one of. the most active and intelligent leaders in the conspiracy which 
preceded it, But the numbers of them who were-hanged, transpotted,», 
or fled from justice, unequivocally prove this.* By more than one! 
witness, and some of them very respectable, it was proved that Doss 
tor Caulfield, titular bishop of Ferns, gave bis benediction with the 
utmost solemnity, toa body of ruthless pikemen, who received iten.) 
their knees as they were proceeding toimmolate a number of protes» 
tants on the bridge of Wexford.+ Father Byrne, a priest in his diocese, 
said in a letter of the 30thof August, 1799, to Mr. Robert Donevan, a 
respectable attorney in Dublin. ‘‘ Sir, 1 am a'Romish priest, imposed 
upon by the example of my bishop; I said massat the rebel camp:;t 
my behaviour during the time was such, that lam neither sorry for nore 
ashamed of it. I saved the lives of from 20 to 30 persons, who will 
make affidavit of it, in any court; and this I take to be more meri- 
torious than running away, as many did, who afterwards boasted of 
their loyalty. On the return of the king’s government, my first cone 
cern was to obtain his Majesty's pardon, for that degree of rebellion, 
of which I was guilty, which (long may he live) | obtained without” 
any difficulty ; but guess, Sir, my astonishment, at receiving a letter 
from my bishop, silencing me from my clerical functions in this 
diocese ; when his ownconduct was what chiefly led me astray. Instead” 
of excommunicating them for this horrid rebellion, he gave them” 
his benediction in the chapel+yard, the day they took Wexford, two” 
days before they called on me to follow them. .Instead of excome 
municating the barbarous murderers at Scullabogue, he gave all ins 
priests power to give absolution for murder, a power whieh he ever till 
then reserved to himself. Even the Jast battle in this country was 
fought by his direction, and the priest who served as his Aid de Camp ° 
on the occasion, he kept in his house till Jast Spring, when he was 
obliged to smuggle him out of the country ; otherwise he would have 
fallen a prey to outraged justice ; and, indeed, it is but of little avail 
to me, that the king should grant me both life and liberty, if he suffers 
this gentleman to starve me.’§ He then solicits Mr. Donevan to obtain 
for him» legal redress, for which he promises him ample payment 
During the rebellion in the county of Wexford ; the popish priests 


—— of Seal 





* Musgrave's History of the rebellion, vol. i. p. 395 to p. 402, Yoh 
ii, p. Lg to 124, 

¢ Idem' 428. 
. t From 20 to 30 priests constantly attended the camp at Vinegét 

BDI? Sd 
§ Musgrave’s History, vol. ii, Appendix, No. xxi, 9, p, 455. 
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padsoch infloence over the multitude, that in the space of a few 
hours they could assemble from 20,000 to 30,000 of them, and 
coukdlead them intobattle against the King’s troops, and inspire thera 
withsuch adegree of courage, by the force of fanaticism, that they 
frequently stood the fire of cannon and small arms. Had they exerted 
thateinfluence in support of the government, they might have pre- 
ventedia dreadful rebellion, in the course of which 30,000 lives were 
lostjand Protestant propertyto the amount of 1,023,3371. wasdestroyed.* 
Another ‘rebellion broke forth the 22d of August, 1798, on the land- 
ingof 1000 French at Killala, in the county of Mayo, in which the 

clergy displayed the most zealous exertions to stimulate 
their flocks to commit barbarous outrages on the persons and property 
of protestants, and to join and assist the French. A popish priest of 
thename:of Deuce, who was taken with French arms in his posses- 
sion, ‘confessed what he afterwards confirmed by information sworn 
before a magistratet that Doctor Bellew, the titular bishop of Killala, 
encouraged his clergy, at a general meeting of them, to rise on the pre- 
sentoccasion, and that it was at his instigation,that they were so active 
in assisting the French. They destroyed in the course of a few days 
the property of Protestants to the amount of 120,553]. in the county 
of Mayo alone, and nothing but the humane interference of their 
allies; the French, could have saved their persons in that, and the 
county of Sligo, from the samguinary rage of the popish multitude, and — 
theiespiritual guides, who shewed as great a thirst for their blood, as 
the Wexford rebels did. 

Itis not less singular than true, and it should alarm Protestants of 
erery description, that. many members of a certain assembly have: 
frequently asserted, when the Catholic claims were discussed in it, 
thatthere were no doctrines in the Romish church dangerous to ;3 
Protestant state, and that the Irish Roman Catholics were eminently 
loyal, ‘This has encouraged the latter to make the same assertions, ¢ 
though they are evidently repugnant to historic trath. The 

ical assertions made with the utmost solemnity by their most. 
eminent modern divines,§ completely refute the first position, and 


a 





- 


* Idem p. 206. 
bem p- 171. 
Some respectable Roman Catholics, who seceded from that 
seditious assembly, the board, met at Lord Trimleston, ia Dublin, 
the 13th of February last, and framed a petition to parliament, in 
Which they say that ‘in approaching this hanourable house, they rest 
their-hopes of relief on the part of their religious principles not being 
im their nature dangerous to the state, or to the continuance of the 
present form of government, civil or ecclesiastical.” 

See extracts from the general councils of their church, pages 
489, 200, 291 of vol. 46. See in pages 292, 293, the oaths which 
Popish bishops and priests are required tu take, and in page 295, the 
asertion of some moderna divines, that the cauogs of the general 
Councils are infallible. 
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the events whieh have taken place in Ireland, during the last twenty. 
five years, the last, bj 
The following incidents fully prove that the Holy Gee-gi 
maintains, and claims a right to carry imto-practice, those 
doetrines of the Romish church, -which were long fatal to the peace 
and secarity of independent states, and were a fruitful souree of 
treasonable conspiracies, massacres, and sebellions.* Io theyyen 
1801, the present, Pope’ crowned: Buonaparte, placed him onthe 
throne of the Bourbons, and in the name of the immaculate Jess, 
and. with the invocation of the holy ‘spirit, consecrated a seepir, 
wrested from its legitimate successors, by a-series of such atrocitie, 
flowing from the French revolution, .as .never before stained the 
annals of human crimes, or drew down the vengeance of heaven on 
the human race. Hear what Doctor O‘Conor says of it ; and beis 
a liberal. and enlightened Roman Catholic priest. | ‘* Notwithstanding 
the oath of allegiance, by which Roman. Catholics swear, thatthe 
Pope has no power over the temporalities of states, the Irish 
titular bishops, assembled in synod at Tallow, so lately as theét 
of June, 1809, extolled as just, holy,. and legitimate, those-bullsof 
Pinas Vil, by which he absolved ali Frenchmen -from their oaths of 
Allegiance to the Bourbons, expressly alienating not only the crown 
of France, but also the ,property.ef:all French loyalists, secular 
and . ecclesiastical, apd driving from their sees a bundred French 
bishops, who were guilty of no ether crime than that of a coa- 
scientious regard for their oaths, and their fidelity to their prince,and 
this too, without stipulating for any compensation, without giving 
them a trial, though they demanded it ;. withoat granting them thi 
which was not.denied to- tbe Irish, even by Oliver Cromwellyany 
ispecies of capitulation.” The. doctor quotes the bulis of Pius Vilyby 
ewhich this was effected: ‘‘ Qui Christi Domini vices,” published at 
Rome, the 15th of August, 1801, and +* Beclesia Christi,” theagh 
of November ; against which the bishops thus hurled from: their see 
for their fidelity appealed. He tells us, that be had-the- honourel 
receiving that appeal from the late bishop of St. Pol de Leon, whoha 
it printed and published by Dulau, London, in 1804. 
The English vicars apostolic feared that the priests underthem, 
shocked at this monstrous conduct of the Pope, would revolts they 
therefore, after the example of the Irish titular prelates, resolved t0 
muzzle them ; and for that purpose Doctor O'Conor tells us, ta 
« thy framed a test act, in favour of the Pope’s infallibility, aod ap 
proving of Pius VII.’s conduct ; in which they determined not 
grant faculties to’any priests who would not sign the follows 
ie pe a 1, that they hold communion with his holiness Pop 
us VII, 2d. that they do not believe the said Pope to have falleo 
into heresy or schism, 3d, that they do not consider him as being the 
a anata 


nines al 


_* To pages 296, 7, 6, 9, see the fatal effect of the canons. | 
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or approver of any heresy or schism."* The doctor telis us 
that all this was communicated by the Rev. Doctor’ Milnér-to a 
Preich priest, ina letter dated the Gth of September, 1811, which 
iter he bad in his possession, The reader will find all this in 
Doctor O*Conor’s historical address, on the calamities occasioned by 
foreign influence, signed Columbanus, part II. pages 5 and 36. 
“ Inp. 27, Doctor O'Conor gives'some extracts ‘from three: bulls, 
hich contain the following paragraphs. ‘‘ We desire that the present 
jatters, and all the provisions contained in them,-shall not be disputed 
onthe ground that any persons whatsoever, either ecclesiastical or 
qeeular, have not consented to them, or have not been cited, or for 
goyother reason whatsoever; and as they emanated from our own 

motives, and from the plenitude of our apostolical power, 
we desire that they may remain for ever, valid and immutable.” 
The ‘Doctor then truly observes, ‘‘ I say again, that the darkest ages 
have not produced so extraordinary a buil as this.’ [If Louis the 
XVIHIth, the legitimate successor of a long race of kings, who had 
been regarded for many ages as the eldest sons of the Church, the 
founder of all its temporal power, the liberal benefactor, to whom 
the’ holy sea owed ali its princely possessions, received stich treat- 
ment from the Pope, what may not our gracious Sovereign expect, 
ahe is a heretic, whom the Pope is bound by duty and by oath to 
dethrone. ‘The conduct of his popish subjects in Ireland, in endea- 
vouring to deprive him of his crown, with the aid of the French re- 
publicans, which they often solicited, and afterwards their‘attachment 
40 the Corsican tyraat, evince this beyond contradiction. As the Pope, 
‘on this occasion, claimed tht deposing and dispensing powers, which 
for many centuries had been fatal to the peace and safety of indepen- 
‘dent states, should not the aljied Sovereigns, when assembled at Vien- 
‘ta, have.insisted, as the consideration of restoring him to his temmpo- 
tal dominions, that he should, in the most public manner, and by a 
‘solemn instrument, renowhee all those impious doctrines and mon- 
airous powers which were devised and usurped by his predecessors, 
from the time of Gregory VII, who mounted the pontificate in the 
year 1073, and who may be regarded as the founder of popery. 
‘England should have taken the lead in this, as their effects have been 
More fatal in the British Isles, than in any other part of Europ? ; 
and therefore they have been properly designated by the legislature as 


false, impious, damnable, and heretical. 
: HIBERNICUS. 





_.-§ In fact the Pope was not guilty of schism on this occasion ; for 
_*J..%atious general councils, ‘and particularly by the 4th Lateran 
“sotncil, be is empowered, commanded, and even sworn, to depose 
Mereign princes who have lapsed in’ heresy, or refuse to extirpate 
heretics, and to absolve their subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 


See pages 289, 290, 291, of vol. 46. 
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SABELLIAN, or UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Lerrer X.—(Continued from p. 406.) 


‘ Tg the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 
rR, 


Tne next of the disputed texts that comes under consideration, js 
Acts xx. 28, in which Griesbach has not hesitated to expunge 
ve Get from the text, and substitute re xg in its room; bat alo 
to insert the various reading, re xvgv xa: Ow, in the inner margin 
of his page, as preferable thereto: alleging, that ‘ he could not 
decide otherwise, upon the testimony adduced, without contradicting 
himself, and violating the established laws of criticism.” P. 115, 116, 
note. And implicitly adopting his alteration, Dr. Carpenter asserts, 
“* Luke certainly wrote (re xvas) the Lord.” Unitarianism, p, 
150. 

Bound as we are “‘ ‘to prove all things,” not taking any thing upon 
trust ; let us examine the several branches of this testimony, begin 
ning, according to his order, with 

A.) Tag exTernar Evipence. 

1. Greek Manuscripts. 

The received reading Sv, is supported by that most ancient and 
venerable MS. B,* the Vatican, and 17 others, marked 4, 22, 46, 
65, 66, 68, 84,* 89 ;* and as far as may be collected from the silence 
of the collators, 7, 12, 16, 23, 25, 37, 39, 56, 64. The positive. 
testimony of one of the latter class, 25, (the Westminster MS) 
which Grieslach reckons ‘* among the better sort, though* not the 
best,” is confirmed by Nolan, who collated it in the British Museom, 
where it is marked, Harl. 5537. 68 (the Upsal;) he commends # 
“* sometimes agreeing with the best manuscripts, and with Finettis 
edition of Theophylact ;* and, of the rest, 4, 7, 16, 22, 28, 37, 
39, 46, 56, he reckons of the same family; and all containing 
good readings, supported by a few other manuscripts, though theif 
peculiar readings are of very little value, a few of 16 excepted. 

But Griesbach endeavours to set aside the testimony of the principal 
MS. the Vatican, B, by the following note in the Addenda, farnished 





* B, 84, and 89, are ineartoal from Birch's Collations, . among the 
Addenda ad Acta Apostolorum, at the end of Griesbach’s 
volume, 1806, p. [34.] 
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by Professor Birch, the collator bimself, in. the . preface to his 
Collection of Various Readings on the text of the Apocalypse, 
p. BREIX. 

When I was attentively re-examining the sheets containing my 
collation of this manuscript (B,) I found nothing noted respecting the 
reading, exxrurver Te Sw, nor, any other reading in this place ;-so 
that [ dare not pronounce for certain, what may be found written in 
our manuscript. However, I can scarcely doubt, that if amy variety 
of reading had taken place. in our manuscript, it would not haye 
exaped my attention; since I intended to examine this remarkable 
place above all others, in all the manuscripts that came.in my way. 
To,whom the fault is to be imputed, whether. to the printer or to 
me, that the reference to ‘ Vat, 1209,’ (i.e. B,) glided into this 
place, Iam totally ignorant. But, it appears, from what was said 
before, that it ought to be expunged.” 

Here the Professor appears to be over-scrupulous : and his premises 
do not warrant his conclusion. For, surely, upon the same principle, 
that Griesbach collected the received reading, to have been found in 
nine manuscripts, 7, 12, 16, &c. and from the silence of the collators 
respecting any other, Birch should have drawn the same inference, 
from his original collation ; and the moreso, on account of his .pre- 
dglermined attention to this very passage... Why he should fiad fault 


bith himself, cr his printer, for the seference, ‘ Vat. 1209,’ seems 


totally unaccountable, from any thing that appears io this side. And 
that he was, indeed, fully justified.in the reference, is ascertained, 
beyond dispute, by the positive testimony, adduced ‘by Nolan, 
Enqgity, &c. p, 283; which I am happy to, transcribe. from his 
Note, 242. 

“ The true reading, of, thie itunes mienpialate dg set out of 
dapate by the folowing document,. which is deposited,,in. Siom Col- 
lege; to which my attention was directed by my learged friend, Mr. 
Watts, the librarian. In, a collation of the Vatican manuscripts, 
tuade by Dr, Berriman, when engaged in the defence of 1 Tim. iii. 
16, the annexed reading of the Vatican manuscript appears; the 
flowing note being prefixed to the papers in which it is found, in 

iting of Dr. Berriman. — 

"In the yeat 1738, I Obtained from the very learned Mr. Thomas 


No, 216, gl, 50, May, 1816. LI 
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Wagstaffe, then at Rome, a more exact and particular account of th. 
Greek manuscripts of St. Paul's Epistles, in the Vatican library, anj 
that of Cardinal Barberini, than had been ever before communicate 
to the world. Mr. Wagstaffe had for some time free access to the 
Vatican, and the liberty of collating manuscripts, in the alsence 
the librarian; and in that time J was favoured with the accorae 
collation of four texts, which I desired, (Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; and 1 Jobn v. 7.) And of five more added thereto, 
(Gal.i.12; Phil. ii. 6; Col. ii: 9; Tit. ii. 13; and 1 John v. 20) 

“ The following collation of the disputed text, is added, along with 
the above cited, in Mr. Vagstaffe’s hand.” 


» Acts ¥x,° 28, wpoceyere tavrois, xaos mavTs Tw TOLAvIw, 
WV, Yeas TO mre TO ayioy ETETO EWMOKOTES, ToiMouvEW TH 
exxAnoiav te Sexy nv wepiemoincato dia TH wimaros THA. 
MS. Bible from which Sixtus V.'s Septuagint was printed.’ 

** And this testimony (adds Nolan,) is confirmed by the collation 
which was made of this manuscript for Dr. Bentley, which was pub- 
lished by Dr. Ford, at the end of his Fragmenta Vers. Sahid. Oxon 
1799. As it notes no various reading of this text, but te aipas 
te dw,* p. 74, the manuscript must have read, with the copy tha 
was collated, exxAncsey re Sez.” 

Now this is another case precisely-in point with Professor Bircl’s. 
And, therefore, the reading of the Vatican B. is irrefragably esti 
blished by the testimony of three original, independent, and respect: 
able witnesses, Birch, Wagstoffe, and Ford, vouched by Berrimos, 
Watts, and Nolan. 

The second reading, xvee, is sopported by ten manuscripts, 
namely, A, C, D, E, 13, 15, 18, 36, 40, 69; and by three more in 
the Addenda, 73, 61, and the Moscow B, which belonged to Chry- 
sostom, according to Matthei on Ephes.iv.9. But A the Alera 


— 





* This more emphatic reading, da ce amartes te six, “fy his 
oun blood,” is farther supported by the Ungiad manuscripts, 4:6 
D, E; by 15,31, 33, 34, 36, 40, 69, 73, 81; by the Moscow mae 
script, e; by the drmenian and ‘ lovonic versions, and by /ren@¥i 
and is, therefore, judiciously substituted in Grieslach’s text, for the 
received, re dizaiparos. 
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drine, follows the inferior Palestine recension in St. Paul's Epistles ; 
and C, the Ephrem rescriptus, D: the Clermont, and its copy E the 
Sangerman, with 13, do all abound in most grievous errors, by 
Griesbach’s own confession; the rest are modern, not earlier than the 
sith or xirth Century, and one, 40, the Montfort, of the xvth or 
srith Century ; whose testiinony Griesbach undervalues and sets at 
nought, ia the case of 1 John v. 7. 

The third reading, xvgw Se, is supported by 3, and by 95, in 
the Addenda. 

The fourth, See xa nue, by 47, alone. 

The fifth, xvgw xa Sev, by forty-seven manuscripts, namely, 
A, 1, 2,5, 6, 8,9, 10, 11, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38,42, 43, 45, 57, 63, 66, 67, Lectionar. 
2,5, and by the Moscow manuscripts, a 2, b, c, d, e, f, k, 1, m, x, v, 
and by eighteen more in the Addenda, namely, 98, sixteen of Birch's, 
namely, 72, 74,75, 76, 78, 80, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 03, 94, 96, 
god the Laurentian, 27, of the vith shelf. It is also supported by 
the Complutensian and Plantin editions. And from these numerous 
testimonies, Maithaz, who confines himself merely to manuscripts, 
bas not hesitated to introduce this reading into his critical edition of 
the Greek Testament. 

2. Ancient Versions. 

.The received reading Sm, is supported by the Latin Vulgate, 
the Philorenian Syriac in the text; by the /2thiopic, according to 
Mill;* and, most probably, by the Peshito, or Vulgate Syriac, which 
teads yesx, both in the printed editions aud in the Nestorian manu- 
scripts of the Vatican. But as this solitary reading is unsupported by 
asingle manuscript, and found in no other version than the dralic of 
Erpenius, copied from the Syriac; it is highly probable, that the 
primitive reading of the Greek manuscript, from which the Peshito 
was translated, was Sew; which was restored in the later Philoze- 
nien; and is strongly confirmed by the Syriac title of Psalm cxiv. 
In which is the remarkable expression, ‘* Jo the incarnate God 
Jesus Christ, who redeemed us ly his Llood,” evidently collected from 


ee 





* Mill followed the Latin translation of the 2thiopic version ia 
the London Polyglott Bible,—ut patcatis domum Christianam Dei. 
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ithe parallel texts, Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 16. Wetstein bas candidiy 
noticed this remarkable expression, p. 597, which ought not to hare 
been omitted by his copier, Griesbach. Griesbach is also severely 
censured by Wakefield for representing the testimony of the Aithiopi 
version as ambiguously denoting either Sez, or  xvgw.—~ Mot 
unjustifiable is this assertion of Griesbach, A@ihiops habet vocabulum 
quo semper utitur, sive Ssog in Graca veritate legatur, sive KUEN ; 
neutri igitur lecttont favet: which is infamously false. On the con. 
trary, as far as my recollection will carry me, this translator never 
employs the word here introduced, but to signify rue Supnens 
Gop alone. See Castell’s Lexicon, oma. (Bahar).”  Wakefeld; 
Translation N.T. note on the place.——N.B. This reference to 
Castell’s Lexicon is incorrect : I find nothing there, in the 2thiopic, 
under this root, corresponding to Acts xx. 28. 

The second reading xvge, is supported by the Coptic, Sahidic, 
the Armenian, and the Philoxenian Syriac, in the margin. 

The third, xvgw Sev, by the Aralic, inthe London Polyglott.. 

The fourth, xveiw xas Sex, by the Slavonic, both editions, and ms 
nuscripts. 

3. Fathers. 

The received reading S:s, is supported bythe following: from 
whom we shall extract the substance of the citations given by 
Wetstein, and more accurately, by Nolan, Enquiry, &c. pp. 280—- 
289. Griesbach gives only their names, from Wetstein. Ignatius, 
of the Apostolic age, in his genuine epistles,* greeting the Church o! 
Ephesus, by the will of the Father, and of Jesus Christ our God," 
(re Sse Hyer) congratulates them, on ‘ being imitators of God, 
stirring up themselves, by the blood of God,” (yyewras ovres Te Se, 
avatwmugurtts w diate Sev). Epist. ad Ephes. 1. 

Tertullian, A.D. 200, says, ‘‘ As far as I know, we are not our ows, 
but are Lought with a price, (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20) And what a price? with 
the blood of God,” (sanguine Dei). Ad Uxor. Lib. ii. cap. 3. p. 17% 

Athanasius, A.D. 326, cites the text, according to the received 
reading, tx» mxAnoiar re Sew Epist. ad Serap. Tom. ii, p. 653. 

Basil, A. D. 370 says, ‘ The good shepherd lays down his life J” 
the sheep (John x. 15) Take heed to yourselves, to feed the Church of 
God.” Mor. reg. Ixxiii. Cap. 16, Tom. ii. p. 285. 


— a, 





a 


* The spurious Epistles of Ignatius are cited in favour of =¢# 
See Nolan, Enquiry, p. 516. 
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Epiphanius his contemporary, cites the text twice, according to the 
received reading. Heres. Ixxiv. p. 895, a, and in Ancora, lxix. 

Ambrose A. D. 374. cites the Latin Vulgate text. De Spir. 
Senct. Lib. ii. Cap. 13. Tom. ii. p. 663, d. 

Chrysostom A.D, 398. After reciting the received text twice, 
concludes thus: “Observe how many duties are imposed upon 
you; ye have your election from the Spirit, for this is the meaning of 
dere (hath made) this is the first duty: next, to feed the Church of 
God.” In Act. Apost. Homil. xliv. Tom. ix. p. 333, a 

Ibas, in the next century, writes thus ‘ God who always takes 
careof his own Church, ransomed with his own blood, was pleased 
tosoften the heart of the Egyptian.” Epist. ad Marin. Labbe et 
Cossart Concilia, Tom. iv. p. 665. 

Pope Celestine, A. D. 422, cites the Latin Vulgate text, Epist. ad 
Synod. Ephes, Baluz. Nov, Collect. Concil. Tom. 1. p. 491. 

Fulgentius, A.D. 464, after citing the Latin Vulgate text, thus 
speaks of the Lord’s supper, ‘‘ In that sacrifice, there is a thanks- 
giving, and a commemoration of the flesh of Christ, and of the 
blood which the same God, (Idem Deus) shed for us.” Max. biblioth. 
Patr. Tom. ix. p. 80, b. 

Ferrand his contemporary, also cites the Latin Vulgate text, 
Ibid, p. 506, b. 

Primasius in Apoc. cap. vii. is cited by Wetstein and Gries- 
back. But Nolan could find no reference there, to Acts xx. 28. 
Noris his authority cited by Bengel, or Sabatier. 

Antiochus, in the next century, cites the received reading of the 
text, Homil, cxxii. and Ixi. Auctar. Bibl, Patr. Tom. 1. pp. 1214, 
1122, Paris 1624, 

Pope Martin, in a Council held at Rome, A. D, 650, recites 
both the received reading of the text, and the Vulgate translation. 
Labbe et Cossart Concil. Tom. vi. p. 93, 94. 

The venerable Bede, A.D. 701, cites the text, from the Latin 
Vulgate, and explains it thus: ‘‘ The Apostle does not hesitate 
to call it « the blood of God,’ on account of the union of person in 
the two natures of the same Jesus Christ.” in Acta Apost. Oper. 
Tom. v. p, 65g. Edit. 1612. 

Etherius, some time after, cites the text from the Latin Vulgate, 
aod explains it thus: ‘ What God is meant, the sequel demone 
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strates, ‘ly his blood.’ Here the Apostle by the mention of deity 
and blood, associated divine and human matters.” Max. biblioth, 
Patr. Tom. xiii. p. 383. 

CEcumenius, A. D. 950, cites the received reading of the text, 
Comm. in Act. Apost. Tom. I. p. 152. Ed. 1694. 

Theophylact, A. D. 1070, does the same. Oper. Tom. iii. p. 290, 
Venet. 1658. And he elsewhere says, ‘‘ Do not we eat the divine 
body, and drink the blood of God, (to aia re Sev) every time that 
‘we approach his presence at the mystic table?” Comment. in Luc. 
xiii. 26. | 

To these, we may add some valuable authorities, cited by /eistein, 
but omitted by Griesbach and Nolan, Chrysostom. Homil, }. in 
Acta. ‘ Though the Apostles discoursed so much about Christ, they 
said little indeed about his divinity, but reasoned a yreat deal about his 
humanity, and his passion.” (odvye ner megs tne Seornros aure cignxaci, 1a 
oi wAssove ics THS @ Sewmernt os dervyovre nas te wads.) Wetslein strange- 
ly mistakes this, as if ‘‘ Luke did not express/y teach the divinity of 
Christ !"—the phrase, ‘‘ said ‘ttle about it,” intimates surely, that 
something was said about it, though but little, compared with what 
was said about his humanity and passion. That little, was contained, 
in Acts xx. 28. 

Epistola Synodi VI. in Trullo. A. D. 680. ‘‘ God, being sacrificed 
and distributed for the purchase of both bodies and souls ; ministers 
divine gifts to the partakers.” And in Canon iii.—*‘ the awful 
sacrifice of our great God, and victim, and high priest.” 

Synod. Nicen. ii. A.D. 737, citing the life of Mary the Mother 
of Christ :—** The God, whom thou didst bear, gave his own blood 
a counter-ransom for me. 

Maximus ad Joh, T. ii. p. 375. - ** The God of peace, who recon- 
ciled us by the cross; and when we were eneinies redeemed us with 
his own blood.” | 

Georgius Pachymeres V. p. 265, Anno 1304. ‘ The God of 
peace who gave his own Ulood for his holy Church.” 

Arithas in Apoc. ix. 21. “ By the grace and benevolence of 
Christ our God, who willingly endured the cross for as.” 

Leontius contr. Nestorimum, iii.41, uses the phrase, ‘* blnod of God.” 

The second reading wg, according to MWetstein and Griesbach, 
is supported by the following Fathers. 
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Jrenaeus,* Euselius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ammonius, Maximus, 
Antonias, Ibas, Lucifer, Jerom, Augustine, Sedulius, Alcimus, the 
Apostolical constitutions, the second council of Carthage, (which in 
the Greek however, reads Sex), 

. The third, xvgss xa Ses, only by Theophylact. 

From this connected and enlarged view of the several branches of 
the external evidence, we seem warranted to conclude, 

4. The testimony of Manuscripts is pretty equally divided between 
the three disputed readings. 

If xugs be supported by a greater number of Uncial MSS. ACDE; 
$w issupported by Bof the highest authority ; and xvgw xa: Sev, though 
deficient in this respect, for A, is not earlier than the ninth Century ; 
yet is most numerously supported by manuscripts of different 
families, and especially by the Moscow manuscripts, and by the Come 
plutenstan Edition. 

2. The Ancient Versions supporting Se and xvgw, are equal to 
each other in number indeed, but the former are stperior in weight. 
For the Latin Vulgate, the Philoxenian Syriac, andthe A2thiopic, 
in favour of Sez, are of higher authority than their competitors, 
the Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian. The compound reading xvgiw 
xm Sex, is unsupported by any but the Slavonic; which is closely 
connected with the Moscow manuscripts. . 

3. The testimony of the Futhers is greatly in favour’ of Sw. For 
though a considerable number of counter-testimonies in favour of 
mew, are named by Wetstein, and copied by Griestach; yet no 
citations from thence are adduced by either, which leads us to suspect 
that their testimony is either spurious, slight, or else refuted by the 
express citations on the other side. Thus, the objection of Athanasius 
to the phrase, ‘‘ the blood of Gos,” as ‘ being no. where used in 
Siripture ; and to be reckoned among the daring fabrications of the 
Arians,” recorded by Wetstein, p. 597. is abundantly refuted by 
his own counter-testimony, citing the received reading of Acts xx. 





* In the Latin translation of part of Jrenaeus, of which the ori- 
ginal is lost, thie text is cited—regere ecclesiam Domini. Advers. 
Heres. Lib iii. Cap. 15, p. 201. But, from the subject matter, 
namely, * the more hidden mysteries taught by Paul, Nolan conjectares 
that Jreieus wrote re 3:w, rather than rw xvaw, Enquiry, p. $17, 518. 
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28, and by the frequent use of the phrase by the Orthodox Fathers, 
Ignatius, Tertullian, Leontius, Fulgentius, Bede, Theophylact, &e, 
as we have seen. The objectiony therefore, was urged incongi. 
derately, and probably in the warmth of controversy ; in which 
Athanasius was perpetually engaged with the Arians, his incessant 
persecutors, 

xver, xas Sey, is unsupported by the Fathers before Theophylact; 
‘and is contradicted by his testimony in favour of Sy. 

From this summary of the externa] evidence, it appears to pre- 
ponderate, upon the whole, in support of 3. 

Let us next proceed to examine 

; B.) THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

The whole passage runs thus :— 

‘* Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Hoty Guost hath made you overseers ; to feed the Church 
. of Gon, which He purchased with, his own blood.” 

Ip this pastoral exhortation to the elders of the Church of Ephesus, 
assembled at Miletus,* St. Paul seems to have had principally in 
his view, Our Lord's original exhortation to Peter: Feed my lambs— 
Seed. my sheep—follow me.” John xxi. 15--19. To which St. 
Peter more expressly refers, in his similar exhortation : — “‘ Feed 
the flock of Gon among you ( ro ey dusr wosney te Sex ) overseeing it 
(ewicxemurres) not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy luere, 
but with a ready mind; not as lording it over the heritage, but 
becoming models to the flock.” (ruwore gioune) 1 Pet. v. 2,3. 
Here, Christ's flock (‘ my lambs, my sheep") is styled ‘‘ the flock 
of God.” And by the same analogy, Christ's Church, (which he 
calls “‘ my Church,” Matt. xvi. 16,) is styled in the text, “ the 
Church of God:" and in St. Paul's parallel exhortation to his 
favourite pupil Timothy—* to behave himself as a pillar and bulwark 
of the truth, in the house of God," he styles it, ‘« the Church of the 
living God;” meaning thereby, the incarnate ‘‘ Gud, who was 
manifested in the flesh,” &c. 1 Tim. iii. 15, 16, ‘‘ in whom was 
life,” Johni.4; ‘‘ the resurrection and the life,” John xi. 25; 
“* having life in himself” equally with the Father, John v. 26; and 











* Miletus was remarkable, in the classic authors, for its fine breed 
of sheep, and the excellence of their wool; which gives a peculiar 
elegance and propriety to the exhortation. See Wetstein’s note. 
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who, in his last glorious manifestation to his beloved disciple, styled 
himself “ the first, and the last, and the living—living for evermore, 
Amen.” Rev.i.18; who was ‘‘ the everlasting Redeemer” of 
Job, six. 25, and of the Patriarchs, fiom the first ages of the 
world, 

‘And the received reading, though absolute in form, re $3, must 
be understood relatively, by a usual ellipsis of the pronoun, for rz 
Swetuwr, “ our God,”* namely, “‘ our great Godt and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” Tit. ii.13. This is irrefragably proved by Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. II. p. 129,130. Of whose masterly 
but concise argument, the following is an abstract and explanation. 

“ But this God (Acts xx. 28) may and must be understood of 
Christ. It may, besause he hath—it must, because no other person 
which is called God, hath so purchased the Church. We were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 18,19. With this price we were 
bought, 1 Cor. vi. 20; and, therefore, it may well be said, that 
Christ, our God, hath purchased us with his own blood. 

“ But no other person which is, or is called God, can be said so 
to have purchased us, because it is an act belonging proper!y to the 
mediatorship ; and there is but one Mediator between God and man, 
1Tim.ii.5. And the Church is sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus, once for all, Heb. x.10. Nor can the expression 
of this act peculiar to the Son, be attributed to the Father ; because 
this blood signifieth death: and though the Father be omnipotent, 
and can do all things, yet He cannot die, [who only hath immortality. 
1 Tim. vi. 16.] And though it might be said that He purchased us, 
because He gave his Son to be a ransom for us [John iii. 16; Matt. 
ix. 28;] yet it cannot be said that He did it by his own blood; for 
then it would follow, that He gave not his Son: or that the Son and 
the Father were the same person. Beside, it is very observable, that 
this particular phrase of sor aia, his own blood, is in the Scrip- 
ture, put by way of opposition, to ama arAergior, the blood of 


a 








* It was so understood by Ignatius, Arethas, &c. See the fore- 
g0ing citations. 

t It was so understood by the VIth. General Council, canon iii. 
cited by Wetstein above. 
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another ; (Heb. ix.12—25.] And howsoever we may attribute the 
acts of the Son to the Father, because sent by Him; [1 John iy. 
9—10] yet we cannot but acknowledgc, that the b/ood and death 
was of another than the Father [namely Christ :] ‘ Not with the 
blood of goats and calves, but with his own blood, he entered into the 
sanctuary, once for all («Pawat)—Not that he should offer himself 
often (wodAaxic) as the High Priest entereth into the sanctuary every 
year with the blood of others. Christ appeared once (axaf) to pul 
away sin ly the sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 12—25, 26. He then, 
which purchased us, wrought it by his own blood, as a High Priest 
opposed to the Aaronicul, who made atonement by the blood of 
uthers: but the Father taketh no priestly office ; neither could He 
be opposed to the legal High Priest, as not dying himgelf, but giving 
another. Wherefore, wheresoever the Father and the Son are 
described together as working the salvation of man, the blood by 
which it is wrought is attributed to the Son, not to the Father: as 
. when St. Paol speaketh of the redemption that isin Jesus Ciirist; 
whom God hath set forth to be a@ propitiation, through faith in his 
‘‘lood (avr#) to declare his own righteousness (aves, for iavrs) Rom. 
ui. 25.—* His own riphteousness’ hath reference to God the Father ; 
tut * his blood,’ [corresponding to “ his own blood,” Acts xx. 28) 
nust be referred to Christ the Son—because it cannot be attributed 
tothe Father. ‘“ It is [further] observable, that the author of the 
Racovian Catechism, in his answer to this place of Scripture, doth 
wever make the least mention of sor, or propriam, but only affirms 
that ‘ the blood of Christ may be called the blood of the Father, 
(and totidem verbis, did Socinus answer MWickus before) but in his 
whole answer, concealed the force of si» ; whereas the strength 


of our argument lies in these words, da re Wie aivaro, OF a 


more emphatically expressed, dia cw aiuto; rye idis."” Pearson, 
p. 129, note. And to evade the force of this argument, we may 
add, that Wakefield strangely interprets te sw! d&iares here, “ his ° 
own Son.” Because inthe heathen classics, b/ood sometimes denotes 
offspring. 

Projice tela manu, sancuis Meus? Eéneid. vi. 836. 

‘Thus rashly adopting “ erroneous doctrines, and impious eoneep- 

tions of the Deity,” while he affects to avoid them. 

Iucidit in Scyllam, cupieus vitare Charyldim! 
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Griesbach also objects, that ‘‘ the context critically distinguishes 
the Futher by the term 9105, and the Son by xveie;, inthe 19, 21, 
94, 25, 27, 32, 35, verses of this chapter ; and, therefore, the same 
distinction is to be observed in this 2Sth verse.” 

_ But we can see good reason, for the received reading xvgws may 
be ambiguously applied to God or Man; whereas, the grand mystery 
of our redemption requires that the divinity of tlie great author and 
finisher of our faith, should be unequivocally expressed, as it is by 
the term Sv. And hence we may presume, the phrase, exxAnove 
mw Sw, “ the Church of God,” prevails throughout the New 
Testament ; it occars in ten oher places of St. Paul's epistles, namely, 
}Cor.i.2; x.32; xi. 16,22; xv.Qg; 2Cor.i.1; Gal.i.13; 
i Thess. fi. 14; 2 Thess.i.4; 1 Tim. iii.5; (this last passage bears 
astrong analogy to 1 Tim. iii. 15, and cenfirms the foregoing inter- 
pretation of Sis Qwvres.). On the contrary, the phrasé sano 
te wee Occurs no where in the New Testament* This argoment 
seems to be decisive in support of the received reading. How its 
force could have escaped Griesbach, is passing strange ! 

To evade this argument, however, he objects that ‘ the phraseo- 
logy, in the disputed text, is not Paul's, but Luke's.” 

Bat, surely, the whole discourse is attributed to St. Paul, and, 
therefore, is likely 10 be given in his own words. Besides Luke's 
phraseology is different ; in two and twenty places at least, he uses 
the expression, % sxxAncia, “the Church" absolutely. Had he 
fullowed his own phraseology, he would probably have written, 
THY EXXANTIAY, nv é xupi Gp TEOLETOINTATO dim Te Ob Let Os Lubes 
a acutely remarked by Nolan, p. 255. 

Dr. Carpenter also, objects to the received translation of 
mgutoncato, ‘* purchased,’ and prefers ‘‘ acquired or gained.” 





* The phrase sur ox ry xvgs, usually rendered “ the congree 
gation of the Lord,” occurs frequently in the Septuagint Version of 
the Old Testament, Numb. xvi. 3 ; xxvii. 17, &c. and might from 
thence have crept into the text, as Griesbach bimself votices, though 
not with approbation. Might not the plirave smanoa r¢ Suv, be 
preferred in the New Testament, as founded on a mew and Letier cove- 
mani? John i, 16, 17. 
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Unitarianism, &c. 315. But the former is more appropriate 
And accordingly, it is retained even by the Unitarian version—(qg 
mean authority with his school.) Which likewise, properly enough, 
renders '‘Aaos sis msgimoincw, ‘a purchased people.” 1 Pet. ii, 9, 
And this is perfectly conformable to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
which represents us as Cought with a price, 1 Cor. vi. 20, and that 
price was the death of Christ; who came into the world, as the Son 
of Man, to give his life a ransom for many; Matt. xx. 28; Mark x, 
45, a ransom for all. 1 Tim. ii, 5. For Christ. redeemed 
(s§ayeceosy) us from the curse of the law, becoming a curse for us, 
Gal. iii, 13.——** Thou wast slain, and hast lought us to God 
(nyeguoag tw Sev) by thy blood, out of every tribe and language, 
and people and nation.” Rev. v.Q. In this luminous passage, all the 
circumstances of an actual purchase are enumerated, namely, the 
price, the purchaser, and to whom the price was paid. See Nares 
excellent Remarks on the Unitarian Version, p. 240—242, second 
edition. 

Notwithstanding this, Dr. Carpenter still contends, that the death 
of our Saviour was @ price not literally but figuratively ; for the 
former would imply a seller ; and, assuredly, (says he,) we were not 
bought from God, but to God.” p.322. This is not so perfectly 
certain as the Doctor reckons: undoubtedly, our lives were forfeited 
under the curse of the law: to whom then was the price, or forfeit, 
paid? Not “to Satan, to whom we were in bondage,” (according 
to Locke's idle notion, adopted by some Unitarians,) but rather, to 
Gop tne Fatuer. If it should seem strange, that Gop should be 
made the agent on both sides; we can only explain it, with the 
judicious Nares, in the words of St. Paul : ‘* Now all things are oF 
Gop; who was in Curist, reconciling the world to Himse.r; 
which, if it does not satisfy Unitarians, I cannot help it.” Remarks, 
p. 245. 

Dr. C. however, still further objects to the literal acceptation of 4 
price or purchase, the censure applied to the false prophets and false 
teachers of the latter times, ‘‘ even denying the Lord (Soworm) 
that bought them,” 2 Pet.ii.1. For, says he, the appellation, 
Xeoworns Sovereign Lord being appropriate to Gop, this passage 
must be referred to Him. Comp. Exod. xv. 16; Deut. xxxii. 6” 
Unitarianism, p. 322. 
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Dr. C. is too peremptory: the expression d:oworn, is indeed 
applied to the Father, Acts iv. 24; Jude 4; and, perhaps, to the 
Holy Ghost, Luke ii. 26—-29; Rev. vi. 10; but it cannot be applied 
toany other than ¢he Son, here, without either expressly contra- 
dicting Rev. v.9; or else, unavoidably involving us in Sadellianism, 
identifying the Father with the Son: a dilemma from which we 
leave Dr. C. to extricate himself, if he can. 

C.) The received reading is also powerfully supported by Gries- 
bach's Canons or Criticism, which we shall endeavour to esta- 
blish, illustrate, and vindicate, even against himself. 

The following canon cited by him, as urged in favour of the 
received reading, p. 116, is ably collected from his own Prolegomena, 
p. Ixi. Reg. 2,3, 4—7. 

That various reading ought to be preferred to all the rest, which 
is more unusual; difficult, and harsh, and is apparently false ; such 
asthis, which ro Gop attributes Llood.” 

To this he weakly objects, ‘‘ This critical canon is to be under- 
stood of a difficult and unusual reading, which is supported by the 
authority of sume grave and ancient witnesses at least.” But surely 
the received reading Se, is supported by a grave and ancient 
witness, the Vatican MS.B. And this one is sufficient to establish 
it, when combined with its intrinsic goodness (Canon J. part i. Proleg. 
p. lix.) upon his own principles :—For, ‘‘ It may happen (says he) 
that a particular reading may be illumined with so many internal 
indications of excellence, as to be sufficiently supported by two wit- 
hesses, provided they belong to different classes or families, nay even 
by a single witness.” Proleg. p. Ixi. note. 

He next, in the following sentence, inconsistently endeavours to 
invalidate the application of the rule to the case before us. 

“ Besides, in the age in which the surviving manuscripts were 
Written, the formula in question (the blood of God) was not abso- 


‘lutely unusual; nor did it appear to be harsh or false, to most 


Catholics: they were rather pleased with such paradoxes (orymoris) 
and frequently reckoned the use of them as an indubitable mark and 


test of their Orthodoxy.” And he afterwards invidiously contrasts 


their conduct, with that of the earlier fathers; ‘“ some of whom, 
says he, and among them Athanasius himself, contr. Apollinar. 
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denied that aiua Sse, was read in the Scriptures.” And hp 
endeavours to confirm this, by “the silence of the Orth: 
Divines~ respecting this phrase, in their controversies with the 
Heretics.” But this surely is contradicted by the appeals of the 
early fathers thereto, /ynatius, Tertullian, &c. and by the counter. 
testimony of Athanasius himself, to the reading S:e, as noticed 
before. 

The received reading is confirmed also by the latter branch of 
Griesbach's first Canon of Criticism, Proleg. p. lix. 

** Or, That reading is to be preferred, which is of such a nature, 
that supposing it to be the primitive, it may be easily understood how 
all the rest might bave been derived from it ; either by the mistake 
of transcribers, or by the impertinent officiousness (inepta sedulitate) 
of scribes, grammarians, commentators, or critics.” 

And the best application of these two Canons of Criticism, to 
the case in question, is furnished by a master-critic, the learned 
professor Michaelis, Marsh's Translat. Vol. I. p. 336. 

** Of the following different readings, (Acts xx. 28) Sev, xgu, 
xe’, xvgiw Sev, Sew xa nUgLY, RUC was Sew, the first is probably the (rue 
reading, and al] the others are to be considered as corrections or 
scholia: because Sez might easily give occasion to any of these; 
whereas none could so easily give occasion toSew. If St. Luke 
wrote Irv, the origin of xxgwand yess may be explained either 
as cotrections of the text, or as marginal notes : because ‘ the 


blood of God’ is a very extraordinary expression ; but if be had 


written xvgz, it is inconceivable how any one should alter it into 
Suv. And on this latter supposition, the great number of various 
readings is inexplicable. It seems as if different transcribers had 
found a difficulty in the passage, and that each corrected according \0 
his own judgment.” 

The progress of these corrections, is thus sagaciously traced by 
Beze, ‘in his note on the passage. ‘* I suspect, that at the beginning, 
Te xvpe was written in the margin, by some one who so explained 
the word tw Six, against the. Anthropomorphites ; in order that 
Paul might not appear to attribute Liood to the Divinity itself. Aud 
then, when this bad crept into the, ¢ext, and the expressiol, 
avgis Sew [or Sev xveve] did not seem to cohere well together, the 
particle xa, was interposed between both.”"—* to signify,” according 


. 
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to Mill, “‘ that the Church was God's; but the dlood by which it 
was parchased, the Lord's.” 

‘And this variety of readings, we may farther observe, tends 
strongly. to augment the testimony of the primary class of maou- 
ccripts that furnish the received reading Sux. For the variable 
classes invalidate their own separate testimonies, by differing from 
each other; while they all confirm the first and true reading, either 
by recording it, or in fact, as springing out of it. 

If then, the internal evidence and Canons of Criticism, are not 
enly decisive, to support the received reading Se, and to reject 
the rest ; but even to strengthen the testimony of the manuscripts in 
its favour, and thereby the erternal evidence in general, we seem 
abundantly warranted to assert ‘* unhesitatingly,” 
Messrs. GriesLach, Carpenter, and Co. with equal, and we trust, 
better-founded confidence: —‘* Paul certainly spoke, and Luke 
wrote Ss, and not xves.” 


in Opposition to 


INSPECTOR. 
May ist, 1816. 
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SABELLIAN, or UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letrrer XI. 


K To the Editor of the Aatijacolin Review. 
IR, 


We are arrived, at length, in the course of this arduous and elaborate 
investigation, at that celebrated and most disputed text, 1 John v. 7. 
ia the attack and defence of which, the most gigantic* efforts of genius, 
learning, and industry, have been exerted ; ever since the commence- 
ment of the age of free inguiry in matters of sacred criticism, at the 
blessed era of the Reformation, down to the present day. Among its 
foremost champions, we bail Ximenes, Erasmus, Stephens, Bera, 


Calvin, Mill, and Bergelius, all distinguished editors of the sacred 


eee 





* © T contemplate,” says Bishop Middleton, ‘‘ with admiration 
and delight, the gigantic exertions af intellect employed in the rejection 
of thiscontroverted passage,"—on the Greek article, p. 653.. Far 
“ rejection,’ I would substitute ‘ discussion ;" and so will the au- 
thor, probably, on second thoughts, in ancther edition, should these 
cemarks reach him at Ca/cutta. 
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text ; and those profound scholars and critics, Bishops Pearson, Bul) 
Eugenius, Horsely, and Burgess; Ernestt, Travis, Nolan, &c, & 
Among its leading assailants, we see MWetstein, Grieshach, Matthe;, 
and Bowyer; Porson and Marsh; Sir Isaac Newton, Clarke, Benson, 
and Gibbon, and the Socinian and Unitarian schools. 

Of the assailants, the most considerable, unquestionably, js 
Griesbach, who has given the substance of the principal arguments 
used by his predecessors, to prove the spuriousness of the text, in his 
Diatribe, or Dissertation, at the end of his second volume of the 
N. T. in a moderate compass. And I will candidly confess, that on 
the first perusal, soon after its publication, I became a convert to his 
opinion : but a more careful and critical review of his argoment, a 
fuller enquiry into the evidence adduced on both sides, have led me, 
on maturer consideration, to retract that opinion; and to embrace 
with confidence the belief of the authenticity and integrity of the 
received text. As nothing is more disagreeable and distressing to 
ingenuous minds, than a state of doubt and uncertainty, “* halting 
between two opinions ;” I am desirous to submit to the Public at 
large, and to Dr. Carpenter, who suggested the enquiry, the result of 
these devrigas Qgorridss, or ‘ second thoughts,” on this most abstruse 
and intricate question, with all possible plainness and perspicuity: 
not without indulging a fond hope, that it may eventually contribute 
to settle their faith, likewise. 

In all the vulgate editions the text rans thus : 


Ver. 7. ‘Or TEES ECD 0; pooprugHyTEs [ev Tw BpaVe, 6 Tlarnp 
NHL O AoyS xa TO arysov IIvevjsa® xos BTO8 01 TPES iy ict, | 8 
Kes TENS ENTLY of paprupayres ey Ty yn] TO Weve KAI TO udp 
KXb TO wima* xa Ob TPES Eb TO EY EITWY, 

The clause contained within the brackets, is that which Griesbach 
has excluded from the text, in his second edition. For which, be 
assigns the following reasons: beginning with 

A) Tue exrernat Evipence. 

1. Gregx Manuscripts. 

Deducting several manuscripts that are either mutilated, or imper 
fect in this place, he counts 146, that omit the clause, as collated 
either by himself, or by others; namely, Simon, Wetstein, Matthai, 








to 
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Blanchini, Birch, Lamy, Porson, Maish, Clarke, Goldhagen, Sinner, 
aod Travis; and be thus closes the account : 

« | may venture to assert confidently, that there is no Greek ma- 
nuscript, extant in Europe, in which the seventh verse is read, For if 
sich was any where found, a treasure so rare, and desirable, would 
have been brought to light long ago.” 

Bat of these 146 manuscripts, there are no more than two, of the 
oldest ‘class, namely, the Alexandrine A, and the Vatican B, that omit 
the ¢lause; for the Ephrem C, is mutilated in this place, and the 
Cambridge D, the Laudian E, and Coislinian F, do not contain the 
Catholic Epistles, The rest are comparatively modern ; none, pro- 
bably, older than the ninth century, and many of much later date. 

The entire number of manuscripts, wholly or partly collated 
hitherto, does not much exceed 400 ;* and these bear but a small 
proportion to those that have not been collated in the several libraries 
of Europe. There are many manuscripts in uncial letters, in the 
different libraries of Jtaly, which have never been collated. Of the 
numbers in the Vatican library, only thirty-four have been collated. 
And since the death of Asseman, the celebrated Orientalist and Li- 
brian of the Vatican, the difficulty of access to the manuscripts is 
0 great, as to make it almost impossible for a critic to derive, at 
present, any advantage from them. It is strictly forbidden, not only 
to copy, but even to collate them. In the year 1783, the Abbe 
Spoletti: presented a memorial to the Pope, requesting permission to 
print the whole of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus. He was referred, 
according to the usual routine, to the Inquisition; whose permission 
was refused, under the plea, that “the Coder Vaticanus differed 
from the Vulgate, and might, therefore, if made knawn to the public, 
be prejudicial to the interests of the Christian religion.” 

In the Florence library alone, are at least a thousand Greek manu- 
sripts of the New Testament, two of which are of the Apocalypse ; 
of these only twenty-four have been collated. 





* Griesbach reckons the manuscripts employed in his New Testa- 
ment, about 400, Proleg. p. Ivii. aud-Aarsh, in his valuable notes to 
Michaelis's New’ ‘Testament, vol. ii. p. 827, reckons the total amount 
of those described by his aathor and himself, 469. 

No. 216, Vol. 50, May, 1816. Mm 
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In the Royal Library of Paris,* are 202 manuscripts, of whic 
only 49 have been collated. See Marsh's Notes to Michaelis, Vo), |j 
p.642—647. 

Griesbach, therefore, has hazarded an unguarded, and unfounde) 
assertion, even with respect to the Libraries of Europe. And hoy 
many ancient and valuable manuscripts may lie buried in th 
Libraries of Constantinople, it is impossible to judge. That there 
are many, indeed, appears from the accounts given by the Abbe 
Toderini, in his Letteratura Turchesca,. published at Venice jp 
1787, in 3 vols. 8vo. The Pope and the Mufti are equally adverse 
to the publication of hidden ‘ treasures so rare, and sa desirable, 
to the Christian world. 

And from their history, the omission of the clause, in A and B, 
may naturally enough be accounted for. Neither of these manv- 
scripts are older than the fourth, fifth, or sixth century, according to 
Wetstein, Michaelis, Griesbach, Woide, and Marsh. They were 
written, therefore, subsequent to the prevalence of the Arian heres 
in the Greek Church, for forty years, from the death of Constantine 
the Great, A. D. 337, to the accession of Theodosius the Great, 
A. D. 379, during the reigns of Constantine II. Constans, Julian 
the Apostate, and Valens. And that the Arians then adulterated the 
received text in some places, is highly probable: we are warranted 
to infer this, from the charge brought against Athanasius, in the 
Council of Tyre, A. D. 335, that Macarius one of his clergy, broke 
into the chancel (Svaiasngur) of Ischyras, one of the Arian fac- 
tion, overturned the holy table, broke the mystical cup, and alw 
burned the holy Bibles, (ra isga BiBase xatexaves)Socrat. Hist. Eec!. 
Lib. 1, cap. xxvii. p. 64, or Nolan, p. 133. During this entire 
period, the Arians persecuted the Catholics, with the utmost into 
lerance. In the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 336, Athanasix: 
was banished to Gaul; in the Council of dlexandria, A. D. 3%, 
Athanasius was censured, and in that of Antioch, A. D. #4: 
Athanasius was deposed. But soon after, in the Council of Sardice, 
in Illyricum, A. D.347, Athanasius was vindicated, and the Arians 
condemned, A schism then took place between the Greek and Lat 
churches , the former, siding with thé Arians, the latter with the 


a 





* It is well described by Griesbach :—Parisinus iste Librorom @* 
nuscriptorum oceanus. _Proleg. p, xix, note. 
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Athanasians. And during the remainder of that turbulent period, 
countér-councils were frequently held, by the partizans of each side, 
gntil the Council of Antioch, A. D. 363, when the Arian Bishops, 
st length, adopted the Nicene Creed. 

- And that the Arians adulterated the Scriptures about that time, 
may farther be inferred, from the edition of the Holy Scriptures, 
published by Athanasius, under the auspices of the younger Con- 
dantine, A.D. 340. (avxtie tav Sew yerPuy xeAevoayrog avuTw jo: 
xaTarnvara:, TavTe Toncas, am@sseiAa) as he declared in his apology 
tothe Emperor Constans. § tom. 1,p. 297. Edit. Bened. 

From the long enmity and rivalship that subsisted between Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea, and Athanasius, even from the Council of Nice, 
A.D. 325, we may reasonably infer that there was a difference 
between the Origenian or Euselbian, and the Athanasian editions ; 
and that the latter was more conformable to the som sdosis, or Val- 
gate Greek edition which prevailed in the Latin Church. 

If then the manuscripts A and B, followed the Palestine Recen- 
sion, in preference to the /estern, in this place; they, and their 
successors, the later Greek manuscripts, even of the Moscow class, 
might all want this text; which might have been either casually 
omitted, or designedly expunged, in their original Pa/estine exem- 
plars. 

This scantiness of manuscript evidence is, therefore, to be supplied 
by the Codices Critici, of the 

II. Stanparp Epitions. 

The first standard edition, the Complutensian, furnishes the fol- 
lowing variety of the disputed text. 

Kas ro mveujnx 56 TO pamprugay, OTs To WvEULR ECs % “ANSELM. 
i TEES stouy ob ce dvty edhe T® y tee G WaTnp Kab 6 
hoyos aro KYiov WvEVLH, KAS ob TLELS ES TO év eios. Kars TeEb: 
te ob aprocevres ems THO YNs---To MvEyAEm Kas TO vdwp Kab TO 
Mia fy THY AneTUpiay, &e. 

This differs from the received text, in the omission of éra, befure 
mus, in the 8th verse; in the insertion of ro, before iy; in reading 
(7 ts ms, instead of sy ry yn; and in the omission of the last clause 
"HA Oi TeLKC Bis Te Ey SiC, 
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Griesback moots the point; ‘* Whence did the Compluiensian 
editors derive this text of theirs? Whether did they translate from 
Latin copies into Greek? Or procure for themselves a Greek many. 
script exhibiting that passage ?” 

To these questions we will answer, more directly and pertinently, 
than Grieslach has done : 

They did not translate from Latin copies into Greek ; for the only 
Latin copy they acknowledged as authority, was the Vulgate, which 
they adjoined fairly, in the lateral column, as follows, taken from 
the Complutensian itself: ‘‘ Et Spiritus est qui testificatur quoniam 
Xgs est veritas. Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium dant in cele 
pater, verbum et Spiritus sanctus, et hi tres upum sunt. Et tres 
sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, spas 24U4 et sanguis. Si testimo- 
nium hominum accipimus,” &c. 

Bot the Greek differs from this, 1. In substituting w»cyye for xp, 
the abbreviation of Christus; 2. In omitting the proper ren 
dering of hi, namely era; and 3. In misrendering unum sual, 
s¢ Fo iv igi. This last variety, in particular, taey could not have 
derived from the Latin; therefore, of necessity, they musi have 
derived it, (and of course, the whole passage,) from some Greek 
manuscript; either the Rhodian, to which Stunica himself, one of 
the editors, repeatedly appealed, in his controversy with Erasmus, ot 
others. That Stunica, indeed, as Griesbach asserts, ‘* should fly for 
refuge to the sacred anchor of the Latin Vulgate, and the false 
Jerome ;” would only betray the weakness of his judgment, over- 
looking these three glaring variations between the Latin Vulgate, aod 
his Greek text. 

We entirely concur with Wetstein, Griesbach, Michaelis, Marsh, 
and Porson, however, in rejecting the testimony of the Ravian, o 
Berlin MS, as a mere copy from the Complutensian edition, both in 
character and text; with a few variations interspersed to cover the 
imposture. The Rhodian manuscript unbappily, is long since lost, 
as well as the other Complutensian Greek manuscripts, noticed i 
a former Letter. For their testimony, we can only rely at preseol, 
on the veracity of the editors themselves : which now it is impossible 
to disprove. 

The second standard edition, is the third of Erasmus. This fat- 
nishes another variety, as follows : 
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Kai TO $veuem 51 TO MapTupEy, UTI TO WyEUMa Ec aANSEa, 
ins TPES ENON 04 [OPTUPRVTES—EY TW BPAw, MaTHP, Ao'yos nas 
rHuua Gryiov® ob Bros OF TPES EY ELOE" MOE TPES ELT OF pLapTU- 
pevTeg EV TN YN WVEV LH, KO VOW, KOs Bic” KAI si TPES ELF TO 
wow. Es thy waprupiay, &c. 

In his first and second editions, Erasmus had entirely omitted the 
dispated clause ; for which he was severely censured both by Stunica 
and Ley. In his apology to Ley, he pleaded that ‘“‘he was not 
aothorized to insert it by any of his manuscripts, of which he pos- 
sessed more than seven, at different times.”"—Tantum illud dicam, 
mihi, diversis temporibus, plura fuisse exemplaria quam septem, nec 
inullohorum repertum quod noséris legitur. Erasm. Contra Leum, 
9.275. By “ nostris,” he meant the Latin MSS. conformable to the 
Vulgate text. And when he did insert it in his third edition, he 
cendidly stated his grounds for so doing, in his apology to Stunica, 
“ Bat, not to dissemble any thing (veruntamen ne quid dissimulem) 
aGreek manuscript has been found in England, in which is the verse 
that is wanting inthe Vulgate MSS. It is written thus : 

Th Epes Loy Ob poapTupuYTEsS cv Tw upavw Tlarnp, Adryos 
nas TIvena xaos sro os rps ev iow. Kas res sow 


UapTUPBYTES EVTN Yny WEY, UdwWP Mob per. EF THY, &e, 
Although I know not, whether it has happened by accident, that the 


clause in our Greek manuscripts, is not repeated, xas & tees eis, To iv sioer, 
From this British manascript, therefore, we have replaced [in the 
thirdedition] what was said to be wanting in ours [of the first and 
second] to give no cause for calumny to any one. Although I suspect 
even that this was corrected according to the manuscripts of the 
Latins.” Erasm. Opera. Vol, X. p. 353. or Travis Appendix, No. 
Lwho cites the passage more fully than Griesbach, in the Diatribe, 
p.(3.] In this apology, Erasmus having carelessly or incorrectly 
Cited the passage, omitting dy» before wnuya, and of, before 
wagrugtvrs the second, gave room to imagine that there were two 
separate manuscripts, the British here mentioned, and the Montfort. 
But the foregoing clause in the third edition—s to wgaw.... ase 
does not differ a tittle from the Montfort reading, except in the 
insertion of xe before idwe, which is wanting in the Montfort, 
probably by mistake. There cannot, therefore, remain the slightest 
doubt, that the British and Montfort manuscript are one and the 
‘ame. This was brought over to Ireland by Primate Usher; and 
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deposited, along with his books and manuscripts, in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where I have often seen and examined it, 
and can attest the accuracy of the report given by Travis ; “ thy 
this verse, in particolar, is neither Llotted nor interpolated, but js 
written in the body of the page, and in the same fair uniform hand 
with the rest of the MS. p. 284, according to the fac-simile adduced, 
p. 282, written with accents and spirits, and with some contractions, 
on thick polished paper, and before the era of printing, from its 
having many readings not found in any edition prior to Stephens, 
But that it could not be earlier than the thirteenth century, is demon- 
strated by its being divided into chapters, according to the Latin 
usage ; which was unknown to the Greeks before that time. The 
Montfort reading is evidently a literal Lo/d translation of this text, 
in the Latin Vulgate. This appears indisputably, from the peculiar 
reading, its  yeiros ssw adnSua taken from the Vuigate ‘ Quo- 
niam Christus est Veritas,” instead of sr: to wvsvuc es 4 adndue 
omitting 1, and also, in the further omission of the article ¢, 
six times more, before the three heavenly and three earthly witnesses, 
which no Greek scholar could have been guilty of. And nothing 
can more strongly evince the scrupulous fidelity of Erasmus as an 
editor, than his rigid adherence to this MS. in his third edition; 
rashly expunging the article ro, before the three earthly witnesses, 
mnvax, tdwe, and ama, which he had rightly prefixed to them in 
his first and second. In his fourth and fifth editions, however, he 
supplied the article 6, before the heavenly witnesses, warne, Avy, 
and avwvye,, in conformity, we presume, with the Complutensian 
reading, and to avoid calumny. 

Erasmus has beeh taxed with insincerity, and suppression of evi- 
dence in support of the disputed clause, supposed to be given by 
Laurentius Valla, whose learned annotations on the New Testament, 
he first published in 17505, eleven years before his first edition of 
the Greek. Testament. But Vaila left the disputed passage 0 
touched, without any observation thereon, in his commentary. 
And surely, from his silence, Erasmus was justified in saying, Quid 
Laurentius legerit, non satis liquet, ‘‘ What Laurentius might have 
read (in his seven Greek manuscripts) does not sufficiently appear: 
This is the candid account of Wetstein; and Griesbach farther 


observes, ‘ that Valla’s plan was to notice the various readings of bis 
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mapuscripts only where they differed from the Vulgate; but he 
actually neglected to notice the Greek reading, wveuue, instead of 
Christus, verse G6 ; and he might have thought it most hazardous to 
expunge the 7th verse from the Vulgate text, merely upon the autho- 
rity of Greek manuscripts.” 

Equally unfounded appears to be the charge of Arianism brought 
against Erasmus. Travis, who repeats it, furnishes a sufficient con- 
fatation, in the extracts he has given from the correspondence o¢ 
Erasmus, noticed in the eighth Letter, and also in the following 
passage : 

“ Erasmus not only wrote an animated paraphrase on this (dis- 
pated} verse, in A.D. 1521, but restored it finally to its place, in 
his second [Latin] edition of the New Testament, A.D. 1532. 
The following is the paraphrase : ‘‘ Because the Spirit also is the 
truth, as well as the Father and the Son. The truth of all is one, 
like as the nature of allis one. There are three in heaven, who bear 
witness to Christ, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit: and of these 
three the agreement is consummate.” ‘Travis, p.274. Surely this 
isnot the language of an Adrian! This further vindication is due to 
the memory of that great restorer of classical literature, and pow- 
erful, though indirect promoter of the reformation. 

His third edition, however, does not seem entitled to be admitted 
4a standard in this question, because it closely copies the Montfort 
mapuscript in this text : which MS. gives merely a Greek translation 
of the passage in the Latin Vulgate, as we have seen. 

The third standard edition, namely, the third of Stephens, first 
gave the disputed text in its present form; and this celebrated edition 
of 1550, has been copied in this place by Bexa, and the Elzevirs, in 
their several editions. 

In this critical edition, Stephens, for the first time, notified the 
authorities on which he formed his text, distinguishing them by the 
numeral Greek letters, a, 8, y, 3, &c. as far as sixteen, the whole 
number. a, the first, denoted the Complutensian edition, which he 
justly considered as a codex criticus, 8, the second, a most ancient 
manuscript, * collated in Zaly by his friends; y, 3, «, 5, &,, +, #, eight 


ences 





* This second MS. of Stephens is generally supposed to be Bexa’s, 
or the Cambridge D. But it may be doubted. See the arguments 
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manuscripts which he. got from the Royal Library at Paris ; the 
remaining six, were collected from all quarters within his rege) 
(quce undique corrogare licuit.) 

The various readings of all or of any of these authorities wer 
marked in the text by an obelus and semicircle, attached to the word 
or words in question ; with a corresponding reference in the margin, 
Thas, in Matt. xii.35, we find ‘rs xagha;) so marked in the text, 
and in the margin, ¢ wacs many sy to », signifying, ‘* These words 
are wanting in all my authorities, except the eighth manuscript, ».” 
In Mark viii, 2, we find ‘iysgus) so marked in the text, and in the 
margin, wayra why te y. “ All want this word except the MS. y.” 
In Jobn iii. 25, we find ‘Iedesmwy, in the text, and in the margio 
w.mruv rea, ‘* All want it except «, the Complutensian.” Some 
times, the wayra, or #, is omitted, and the authorities that want the 


word specified ; as in 1 John v. 7,8, which is thus printed: (See 
Travis, p. 306.) 


3, t, 2, 9,4, ‘ 7. Ors resis ssoiy 6s maprugavres ‘ev Tw Boa 
bay bY. vw), 0 marnp, 6 AotyG, xxi TO cryin mre 
*. FS TO, Oe poa* was Bros os Tpes™ Ev ever. 8. oes TpLIG 
ENStY Ob MOPTUPBYTES EY TN Yn, TO Mveyust, 
Kos TO UdWP KHL TO Chine Kar OF TPES FS 

TO EY EIT 
Here, the marginal reference signifies that the words in the text, 
# Te wea, were wanting in seven MSS. namely, 3, +, &. 
though found in others: but that the remainder of the disputed 
clause, outside the semicircle, was found in these seven also. And 
the note, es vo, @, expressed a various reading, namely, that the 
words, s< +0, were inserted before iv, in a, the Complutensian. 


And both reference and note are thus fairly paraphrased by Arch- 
deacon Travis, p. 309. 


The words «y tw saw in this verse, are wanting in seven of 


—- | 





for and against the question, ably and impartially stated at covsi- 
derable length by Mareh, in his Notes to Michaelis, Vol, Il. p. 688, 
brc.———I suspect they were different; from the expression in Jtalie, 
ab amicis collatum—which shewed it. was not in his own possession, 
aor collated by Aimsel/, 
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my MSS. The Complutensian copy, and others of my authorities, 
have the whole verse at full length; save that the Complutensian 
bas, at the close of the verse, a reading peculiar to itself, viz. a ro é& 
which does not belong to any of the rest.” 

Great pains have been taken by the impugners of the disputed 
clause, to set aside the positive testimony of Robert Stephens in this 
case, Inthe terse language of the sceptic Gibbon, they tax him 
with ‘‘2a typographical fraud, or error, in placing his crochet,” as 
his semicircle is rather ludicrously styled ; which, say they, is wrongly 
placed after eeasw, and should be rightly placed after ym, at the end of the 
clause ; to signify that the whole was wanting in those seven manu- 
scripts. Sosay Wetstein, Grieslbach, Porson, March, &c. 

The established character of this celebrated printer, both for intfe- 
grity and accuracy in general, sufficiently rebuts the charge in both 
itsbranches. In the language of one of the impugners, Dr. Benson, 
“ Robert Stephens was a learned, worthy man; and one would not 
willingly suspect that he placed the semicircle wrong, on purpose ; 
but, &c.” And that he did not place it wrong by mistake, we may 
infer from two considerations. 1. In a passage so highly important, 
and so hotly controverted, he would naturally put forth all his atten- 
tion to print it correctly; and 2dly. In the errata attached to the 
edition, in which he was so scrupulously exact, as to notice one 
comma misplaced, and another comma omitted; is it to be 
imagined that such an important erratum in the adjustment of his 
semicircle, could have escaped his notice? No, surely. 

Bat two of his own editions are produced to give evidence against 
him, inthis. Griesbach tells.us, that ‘in histwo Latin Testaments 
of 1539 and 1540, the semicircle is placed’ rightly at the end, after 
in terra; and consequently that its position is wrong in the Greek,” 
Diatrib. p. 6.—Here are two typographical errors—Stephens pub- 
lished no Latin Testament in 1539 ;* but he did in 1545—he did 
not employ the semicircle at all. We strongly suspect Griesbach did 
hot examine the editions themselves : if he had, he would have found 
that the former was irrelevant ; and ihe latter, “made directly against 
him, confirming the Greek. 

In his Latin Testament of 1540, he employed seventeen Latin 


“tee. . 


* It might have been printed in 1539, but not published. 
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manuscripts, and three printed Bibles. He gave the disputed passag. 
entire in the text, affixing his indexes at each end, to comprehend 
the whole, and he referred in the margin, to four of his many. 
scripts, which omitted what was included within the indexes. 0 
course, it was confirmed by the remaining thirteen. For exceptio 
probat regulam in non exceptis. Travis p. 414. 

His critical edition of 1545, reads thus. (Travis, p. 202.) 

* Pater Verbum et Spiritus 7. Quoniam tres sunt qui Tes. 
sanctuset hitresunum sunt. Et timonium dant. * Spiritus et 
tres sunt qui testimonium dant in aqua etsanguis. Et hitres, 8. 
terra: Spiritus, &c. Sic legunt Unumsunt. Si, &c. 
quedam exemplaria Greca. 

S. In unum sunt. Sic, quedam 
exemplaria Graca, %. unum et 
idem testantur. 

In this extract, the conciseness and ambiguity of the mode of 
printing, requires explanation. 

The words in ceelo, are wanting in both text and margin, thus 
tacitly intimating, that the corresponding Greek words #» tw egam, 
were omitted by some Greek Manuscripts, which read only the clause, 
corresponding to Pater Verbum et Spiritus Sanctus ...... in terra: 
found in the Vulgate text ; and this clause is to be understood, a 
occupying the place of the asterisk * therein. Stephens could not 
possibly have meant to exclude the clause from the text ; for he dared 
not violate the integrity of the Vulgate.* He probably had the fear 
of the Sorbonne before his eyes; which lead him to adopt this 
ambiguous mode of printing, that did not formally omit the words, 
in celo, But in vain: the Doctors of the Sorlonne were too cleat 
sighted, not to discover the evasion ; and accordingly, they publicly 
condemned all his Latin editions of 1528, 1532, 1534, 1540, 1545, 
and his first Greek edition of 1546, in their Conclusum, of Oct. 19, 
1647——="* to be suppresed—decause there are many things tnler’ 


— 





* In the forgoing edition of 1540. He assigned the reason thos: 
Ea translatio qua nostre Ecclesie passim utuntur dum sacros libros 


aut recitant aut decantant, ne verbo quidam uno mutato, typis expt 
meretur. 
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persed therein, erroneous, scandalous, and impious, favouring the 
Lutherans, and conspiring with Heretics formerly condemned,” See 
the Original, Travis, p. 198. 

The whole citation, therefore, may thus be more clearly ex- 
pressed, and accommodated to the new and better mode, which he 
adopted in his Greek edition of 1550, five years after. 

Quedam exemplaria Greca 7. Quoniam (res sunt qui tes- 
omittunt cy Tw Beara. timonium dant ‘in colo,’ Pater 

Verbum et Spiritus: et hi tres 
unum sunt, 

8. Et tres sunt qui testimo- 
nium dant in terra, spiritus et 
aqua et sanguis: et hi tres* 
unum sunt. Si; Ke. 

From the note we learn, that the various reading es to {», corres 
ponding to in unum sunt, was found not only in the Complutensian 
edition, a, but also in other Manuscripts. But the noice itself should 
be more correctly placed, in the 7th verse, asin the Greek edition 
of 1550. In the Latin, it is unavoidably attached to the 8th verse ; 
because that part of the 7th verse to which it belonged, was found in 
the margin, namely, unum sunt. And he further explains the 
meaning of the phrase, in unum sunt, by, unum et idem testantur, 
“ they agree in one and the same testimony.” 

The Latin edition, therefore, of 1545, thus critically harmonized 
with the Greek of 1550, furnishes the most clear and satisfactory 
comment thereon; and proves irrefragably, that the obelus and 
semicircle are rightly placed, according to the intention of Stephens ; 
a actually expressed in the Latin edition, though by a different mode 
of printing. 

This powerful and decisive testimony of the Latin edition of 1545, 
is conclusive against Griesbach, and his associates. They must have 
strangely overlooked it, otherwise, they would not have made so 
unlucky a reference thereto. And even their opponent, Travis, 
seems scarcely to have attached sufficient importance to it, in his 
concise remark, requiring illustration : 
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"In unum sunt. Sic quedam exemplaria Grecca, i.e. unum et 
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*¢ There is this additional important proof, that R. Stephens stated 
the evidence of his Greek MSS. ingenuously and correctly, namely, 
that in his Latin Testament of 1545, he gave information to the 
learned world, that some of his Greek MSS. did omit the words 
tv wearw, in the very same manner in which he stated that omission 
more fully, in the margin of his Greek Testament, of A. D. 1550, 
now in question,” p. 202. For, surely, there appears at first sight, 
a difference in manner, though not in reality, when propertly harmo- 
nized. 

This repeated testimony of Stephens is supported by that of his 
friend and fellow exile at Geneva, John Crispin; who published a 
Greek Testament in duodecimo there, three yearsafter, A. D. 1553, 
in which, the olelus and semicircle, in this verse, retain the same 
position exactly, that they occupied in Stephens's edition. Travis, 
p. 12, 193. 

To the testimony of Crispin we are to add that of Stephens's most 
intimate friend, and brother editor, the pious and learned Theodore 
Bexa, who in the first edition of his Greek Testament, with a new 
Latin translation and notes, ‘‘ printed by Robert Stephens at his own 
press,"* A. D. 1556, only six years after his owo edition, gives the 
following intimation in his note on the passage; which note is 
retained in all the subsequent editions of Beza’s Testament. 

In coelo, w tw wearw. Hoc deest in septem vetustis codicibus ; 
sed tamen omnino videtur retinendum, ut tribas in terra testibus tsa 
ex adverso respondeant. 

These “ seven ancient manuscripis, in which the words «» rw sam, 
were wanting,” were unquestionably those, noticed in the margin of 
Stepbens’s edition. For Stephens accommodated his friend Beva with 
the use of all his manuscripts: which the latter frequently refers to, 
under the title of ‘‘ our manuscripts,” (nostri codices,) and especially 
in the preced'ng note, on the disputed verse, Britannicus legit sine 
articulis, warng, Acyos, xas wnva: in mostris vero leguntur arti- 

‘cul; et propterea etiam additum erat sancti epitheton spiritui, 


_abeo distinguatar, cujus fit mentio in sequenti versiculo, quique 
terra collocatur, 





as 


* Excupsenat Ros. Srernanus is svo orriceno. AnNvo 
MDLVII. Carenp. Marris. © Advertisement. 
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That Beza himself frequently consulted these manuscripts is evident 

from his notes. I shall transcribe a few instances, out of the many, 
furnished by Travis, pp. 194, 105. 

{ Cor. ii. 10. ‘Yuu os. Sic scriptam degimus in omnibus vetustis 
codicibus. 

1 Cor. xii. 11. fda. Sic legit in omnibus nostris Grecis codi- 
sibus. 

1 Cor. vii. 29. ‘Ors & xagog curesarusvos to Aovrov esi, Sic lego, et 
distinguo hance locum, ex sedecim* Vetustorum Stephani codicum, &c. 

And is it to be imagined, that in a text so important, and so con- 
tested at that very time, Beza should not have carefully reviewed 
Stepkens's authorities, for his own conviction? No, surely, Nothing 
else, we may rest satisfied, but his own experimental research, could 
have prodaced his definitive conclusion. Hic versiculus omnino mihi 
retinendus videtur. ‘* This clause ought absolutely to be retained, in 
my opinion.” 

The venerable John Caivin, who chiefly encouraged Bexa to 
undertake his edition, ‘‘ and who not only read, but carefully 
ecamined it when printed, as Beza declares in the preface, gave his 
suffrage in the following part of his note on Tres sunt in ccelo 
Quia tamen optime fluit conteztus si hoc membrum addatur, et video 
in optimis et probatissimis codicibus haberi, ego quoque libenter , 
amplector, Frona the expression video, we may infer that Calvin 
viewed those manuscripts himself ; and that he was not only thoroughly 
satisfied that they read the contested clause, but that they were also of 
the highest authority. 

From the concurrent evidence of Stephens himself, Crispin, Bexa, 
sod Calvin, surely, we are warranted to infer, that Stephens was not 
mistaken in placing his semicircle. 

But a more heinous charge is brought against Stephens, of “ typo- 
Raphical fraud,” or wilful forgery, deduced from the following 
‘sumptions ; 
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* In another note, on Jobn vii. 53. He reckons these manu- 
ripts, septemdecim. This might be an error of the press for sedécim ; 


# he might have incladed his own MS. D. the Cambridge, in the 
seventeen, . 
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1. The eight MSS. lent to. Stephens, from the Parisian Library 
were returned, by bis own confession : ‘ 

2. These /dentical manuscripts have been discovered in that Library. 
by Le Long, and Flescheir : 

3. No part of the disputed clause is to be found in any one of 
them : 

Ergo, Stephens’s marginal reference to those MSS. is a forgery, or 
a fiction.* 


Let us bring these confident, and repeated assumptions, to the 
test. 


As to the first : 

The eight manuscripts lent to Robert Stephens, might have been 
returned after his critical edition of 1550; but, unquestionally, they 
were borrowed again for his friend Beza; who frequently cites them 
along with the rest of Stephens’s own manuscripts, as we have seen, 


in his first edition of 1556, and in his subsequent standard editions. 
But how does it appear that these manuscripts were returned by 
Bexa and Henry Stephens the son? For this, not a shadow of prool 
is adduced ; and there is strong presumption that they were never 
returned ; notonly from the positive testimony, that they were sold, 
lost, or destroyed, adduced in the eighth Letter, but also from the 
concessions of the opponents themselves: Griesbach admits, that 
‘it is not known, where one of Stephens’s MSS. sa, the eleventh, 
lies hid at the present day ; but this is one of the seven, specified in 
the marginal reference of 1 John, v.7. Who can tell, then, the 
reading of this manuscript? Professor Marsh thinks he has found 
another of the seven, sy, the thirteenth, in the Cambridge Library, 
marked K k G, 41; bat if the collation of Archdeacon Travis be 
correct, they cannot be the same: for in James, v. 7, the former 
reads—sws ay AaBn Wewyacy wos obweoy; but the latter, K k—sws rate 
RALTOV WPAiAOW Kes orpsnor ; thus omitting ay, and inserting St hd instead 
of the received reading isrox. See Marsh's Michaelis, Introduction, 
N. T. Vol. II. p. 789 ; and Travis, p. 411. 





* Vix comminisci potuissent (Stephani fautores) quidquam om 
incredilile, quam est illa de Codicibus Stephaniecis fabula ! Griesbach's 
Diatribe, p. (7.] 
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With the first assumption, the second, connected therewith, falls 
to the ground, Griestach himself allows, that the list of the eight 
manuscripts, in the royal Library, given by Le Long, according to 
their ancient numbers, and by Flescheir, afterwards, according to 
their modern numbers, as they are now marked in the Library, 
may loth be wrong,* (falli uterque potuit.) Travis, the only one that 
examined them since, (as Griesbach confesses, Proleg. p. xxii.) has 
proved Le Long's list to be wrong, at considerable length, p. 205-242. 
His collation has been impeached, indeed, by Porson. But if one 
single observation of Travis be true, it establishes the fact : He says, 
“ That in the list of Le Long there is not a single MS. which con- 
tains the words, ss rn yn, 1 John, v. 8. But these words were found 
in all the MSS. of Robert Stephens ; as proved by the note of Beza 
on the passage : ‘* These words are not in the Syriac Version, nor in 
several very ancient Greek copies; but they are in our Greek MSS. 
and in the Latin Version.” Travis, p. 213. 

The following charges of inaccuracy and infidelity, as an Editor of 
the New Testament, have been brought against Stephens. 

‘* These manuscripts were carelessly collated by his son Henry, a 
boy of only eighteen years!’ And, strange to tell, this argument is 
reckoned “ self-evident,” duce meridiand clarius, by so acute a critic 
as Wetstein. Proleg. p. 144. 

But, surely, the Jearned son of a learned father, might be fully 
competent to collate Greek manuscripts carefully at eighteen. And 
who told Wetstein that-he collated them singly? He had, at least, 
fen learned coadjutors in the business; over all of whom his father 
presided, and exercised a general inspection of their labours. Henry 
Stephens also had a strong emulation to rival his father’s fame. “ The 
celebrated works of my father,” said he in the Introduction of his 
Lexicon Ciceron. ‘‘ No more suffer me to sleep, than did Miltiades’ 
trophy, Themistocles.”--Can we, then, question his industry ? 


oem eee nn 


* The third MS. y, marked 84, by Flescheir, was formerly 
marked by the different numbers, 118, 1380, 1508, and 2867, at 
different times, Travis Append. p.61. And Griesbach allows, that 
Le Long, might have been mistaken in his number 2867, and that 
the MS. y, may still be hid in the ocean of the Parisian Library, 
under a mark different from 84, or 2867. Proleg. p. xix. note. 
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“ But Stephens freqnently followed Erasmus, (especially in hig 
third edition,) contrary to the credit and authority of ail his manu. 
scripts.” Griesbach Proleg. p. xviii. 

Stephens did not, like Griesbach, trust solely to the external evi. 
dence of manuscripts, versions, or fathers ; he carefully examined the 
internal, also, and justly made that his chief standard. Of this, we 
have a remarkable instance, in Matt, ii. 11, where he follow 
Erasmus, in writing ives ‘ they found,” instead of sudo “ they saw 
the child,” though he tells his readers frankly, edor, 2» race “ All 
my MSS. read wie.’ His plan was, to accept, from any quarter, 
that which appeared to hin to be the genuine reading of Scriptore. 
And he agreed with Erasmus in preferring svgov, which did not alter 
the sense, because the same verb, events, occurs before in the eighth 
verse.* : 

Setting aside the arbitrary and fanciful assumptions of Le Long and 
Flescheir, we shall sum up the evidence on this intricate and compli- 
cated question thus briefly : 

Four learned editors, Stephens, Crispin, Bera, and Calvin, attest 
the fact, that the greater part of the disputed clause was found in 
tome Greek manuscripts, specified, and the whole of it in others; 
all in the possession of Stephens, which they saw, or might see: 
But, four learned collators, Wetstein, Griesbach, Porson, and Marsh, 
assert, that no part of the disputed clause is to be found, in the same 
number of manuscripts, supposed to be Stephens's : 

Adinitting the veracity to be equal on both sides, how are these 
discordant testimonies to be reconciled? Only by concluding, that 
the documents were different: that the supposed manuscripts were 
not the reat, or identical manuscripts in question. And, consequently, 
that the charge of mistake, so confidently and frequently lanced 
against Stephens, recoils, with redoubled force, upon his defamers. 

This vindication is freely and fearlessly offered as a grateful 
homage 


aaa 





* jvgor, is more appropriate than sd. It not only intimates the! 
“* they saw the child,” but further, that they knew him to be 
the child in question, from the marks and tokens given them to pr 
vent mistake, 
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Miscellanies, 
To the memory of 
That illustrious Scholar and honest man, 
Rosert Sreruens, 
Of whom the world was not worthy. 
His persecutions,* alas ! 
Ceased not with his life: 
But like those of England's morning star, 
Jouy Wicku1rr, 
Insulted his ashes. 
Wickiff and Stephens were lovely in their lives, 
And in their deaths they were not divided ; 
May they rest in peace: 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary be at rest; - 
Where their pious rasour oF LOVE 
Is NoT IN VAIN IN THE Loap. 
May my soul be with theirs. Amen. 
May 18, 1816. ~ INSPECTOR. 
(To be continued.) 


“~. 
—— 


* The unrelenting and unceasing hostilities of the Sorbonne, 
tepeatedly forced Stephens to hide himself; and at length drove him 
tothe necessity of abandoning his country, and seeking an asylam 
a Geneva, notwithstanding the favour he enjoyed at court. In the 
year 1549, he intended to have quitted Paris, upon this account; but 
he was prevented by the King himself, His grounds for taking that 
ft, tesolution afterwards, which he carried into effect, A.D. 1552, 
eS 7 expremed. See the Original, Travis, p. 201. 

“Thad no reason 1m. C4? ¢@ distrust the King’s protection ; but 

» Toe 


because J had to contend with such < ~— “ralent wild beasts, (belluis) I 


thought it best to yield to their wali. for — zs ae = 
power to impose on the King with impunity, and to deep 2 gy 
mands ; they had it in their power to poison the ears oi “4é Prances 
with impunity, by false and frivolous charges; to plot what ine 

against me, right or wrong, with impunity, and without 
measure,” &c. Stephens died in exile at Geneva, A.D. 1559, in 
distressed circumstances, on account of the heavy expence he had 

‘in printing that Herculean work, his Greek Thesaurus, which 


No, 216, Fol, 50, May, 1816. Non 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


meets 


CHARLOTTE THE FAIR. 
Tune “ God Save the King.” 


I. 
Gop our dear Charlotte bless ! 
God guard her happiness ! 
Prosper our prayer ! 
What British heart is cold, 
While Princely Leopold 
Doth to his bosom fold 
Charlotte the'fair ! 





a 


immortalized and roined him! See the plaintive and beautifal 
Elegiac, Greek and Latin verses, written on the back of the title page 
of the first volume ;* some of which may be thus closely translated : 
(alluding to the title, Thesaurus.) 

© The treasure of the tongue, Hesiod counted best ; 

The Greek, of-all tongues, is best by nature : 

And yet this treasure has robbed me of ‘my treasures; 

And that, to all others best, to me is worst!” 


“* Other treasures, in a moment, the finder enrich ; 
They convert even a beggar into a prince : 
This treasure, on the contrary, renders me poor from rich ; 
And furrows my youth with the wrinkles of age. 
But slight is the Joss of wealth, the loss of youth. 
If you, reader, count not my labour sli-**~ 

Never, surely, will any scholar, w*” ii 


rm divine, ** count bis st 
ndous labours slight,” be- ” CO OR, Se 
pi iapaguieyesia ight,” Pr hich himself has been, and his posterily 
a *, . whed and benefited to the latest ages ! 
".. ‘Urther specimens, Hales's New Analysis of Chronology 
vo! ; 
«ti, Pref. p. xi. note. 
These, now adduced, may tend to relieve the. dryness of 
troversy,; and excite pity and compassion for a meritorious, 
suffering author,.—— 


Stephens was not single. 
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Original Poetry. 


If. 
Welcome, brave warrior, thou, 
- Trae Son of Britain now, 
Claimest our care ! 
Young Prince of Saxony, 
Prize well the treasure we 
Give thee so willingly— 
Charlotte tbe fair ! 


While with the laurels round 
George the bright olive bound, 
Green in its pride ; 
Then, his lov'd daughter's hand 
Braided the myrtle band 
Over our happy land— 
God bless the bride ! 


VI. 
Ob may this bridal star 
Shed its soft beams afar 
“Gilding her life ! 
While they her path illume, © ‘ 
Long may her virtues bloom, 
Twined with her father’s plume ! 
God bless the wife ! 





On the promotion of Dr. Lecce to the Bench of Bishops. 


Tue holy Church, should they perceive 

Their influence lost—their credit gone ; 
May now'exclaim to all the world 

** We have a Leces to stand upon !” 
« True” cry their Foes, ‘* we grant you that 

But still, {your pardon first we beg,) 

We think that church is insecure, 

That only stands upon one LeGce.” 

A. METHODIST. 





THE ABBOT OF SAINT STEPHEN. 


I 


Saint Stephen he looked on his Chapel chair, 
And he smiled;to see what an Abbot was there. 
Oh who could paint 
The joy of the Saint, 
When England he saw, 
With her ancient law, 















































Literary Intelligenee. 
Defended so well 
In his own chapelle. 
For when Popery comes with her cunning complaint, 
Saint Stephen shall stil} be Old England's Saint. 
Then hail to the Abbot of Saint Stephen ! 
Steady he keeps his course and even ; 
No begging Monk, or momping Friar, 
No. drowsy Priest, or droning Prior, 


Can rule so well in his Convent Quire, 
As the Abbot of Saint Stephen. 


II. 

Harry the Eighth—Heaven bless his hand ! 
Hunted thé ctew from English land : 

He pluck’d the cowls 

From their pamper'’d jowls ; 

Saint Peande tl ariet . 

And Saint Dominic clipt ; 

Their talons he pared ; 

But Saint Stephen he spared, 
And kept him at home while be routed the rest, 
For the Abbot of Stephen was always the best. 

‘ Then hail to the Abbot, &c, 


Hil. 
High in the chair this Abbot is placed, 
And never was chair so guarded and graced : 
At Popery sly 
He sharpened his eye ; 
In the moment of need, 
Without rélic or bead, 
Book, candle, or bell, 
In Saint Stephen's chapelle, 
Our Altar and Throne he relieved from her pest, 
And good Father Charles is of Abbot's the best. 
Then hail to the Abbot of Saint Stephen ! 
Sing o’er his praise from morn to éven ; 
No begging Monk, &c. 


ee 
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Just Published, in one volume 8vo. A concise System of 
Self-Government in the great affairs of Life and Godliness, by + 
Edmondson. 


In one volame 12mo. The Second Edition with a Portrait . 
Additions of the Life of Mrs. H. Newell,-wife of the Rev. 
Newell, American Missionary to India. 
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A Word of Consolation to such as mourn under a sense of Sin, 
J. Oddie, with a Short Sketch of the Author's Life, and a recom: 
mendatory Preface, by J. Edmondson. 


In the Press, and speedily will be published, in Imperial Quarto, 
engraved on Sixty Double Plates, the Elgin Marbles of the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens: selected from the Second and Fourth Vo- 
jomes of Stuart and Revett'’s Antiquities of Athens. To which will 
be prefixed, the interesting Report of the Select Committee to the 
House of Commons, respecting the Earl of Elgin’s Collection of 
Sculptured Marbles ; also an Historical Account of the Temple. 


Dr. Hughson the Historian is engaged, at the express desire of the 
Lord Mayor, on a Work relative to the Privileges of London and 
Southwark, as specified and confirmed by Charters, Statutes, Cus- 
toms, &c. Since the commencement of Dr. H.'s laborious inves- 
tigation of these subjects, the inhabitants of Southwark have been 
extremely desirous of ascertaining the validity of those Privileges 
which the Corporation of London claim to exercise in that district, 
as evinced by their re-establishing various Courts of Record in that 
Borough. Of this valuable and interesting work, which ought to 
be in the bands of every Freeman of London, only a limited number 
will be printed. 


LavaLerre.—M. Du Pin, Counsel for Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Bruce, 
and Captain Hutchinson, has lately written an interesting and cir- 
comstantial Narrative of the Escape of M. Count de Lavalette. A 
Translation of which has appeared. 


The Rev. RP. Beachcroft has two Vols. of Sermconsin the press, 
dedicated to Lord Grantham. 

The Rev. Dr. Trevor hasa Volume of Sermons in the press, dedi- 
cated to the Lord Bishop of Chester. 


A new Edition of the late Rev. Mr. Venn’s Sermons will shortly 
be published. —— A Third Volume is also preparing for publication. 

A new Edition, in Four Volumes, of the Poetical Works of the 
Rev. G. Crabbe, will be shortly published. 


Mr. Coulton of Devizes and of Swindon, Wilts, is preparing for 
publication, a new Edition, being the Third, of bis Doctrine of the 
Bible, in one thick volume, demy 12mo. under the patronage of Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York. . 


Anew Novel, entiled Stratballen, from the per of Miss Lefanu, 
Will be published early in June. 

Mr. BAGSTER is preparing for publication a POLYGLOTT 
BIBLE. This Work is to comprize, the Hebrew text of Van der 
Hooght ; the Samaritan Pentateuch ; the Greek Version of the 
LXX, from the text of Cardinal Caraffa, (that which Bos follows,) 
With an Index containing such parts as are ‘ound to differ in the edi- 
tion of Grabe ; the Latin Vulgate of Clement VIII; the textus 
receptus of the Greek Testament, with an Index,exibiting the select 
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various readings of Griesbach’s edition ; an improved edition of the 
Syriac Pesheeto New Testament, and, the English Version, with 
copious and original collection of references, every separate depart. 
ment of which has its distinct Editor. 

The PROSPECTUS, which isnow before the public, is delivered 
gratis, and consists of 32 pages printed with the type and on the 
same paper as the Work itself, and exhibits the plan and form, with 
specimens of the respective texts, and the Prefaces to each particular 
part. 


The Worx is to be completed in one Querio Volume; it will alo 
appear in four pocket-volumes, which are arranged in such a manner 
that any combination may be formed of the above-mentioned texts 
as the convenience of the reader may require. It will be published 
in five successive parts,—Paxr I. containing the Pentateuch, will be 
ready on the Ist of July next, to which will be prefixed concise Latin 
Prolegomena detailing the information considered essential toa work 
of this nature. 


A work of great utility is also in forwardness, entitled Scripture 
Harmony, or Concordance of Parallel Passages, being a Commentaty 
on the Bible from its own resources,’ consisting of 500,000 references 
from the Latin Vulgate, Blayney, Canne, Brown, Scott, and other 
approved authors who have devoted their valuable services to this 
useful way of illustrating the pages of inspiration. This body of 
references is correctly arranged in the usual order of the books, and 
printed on a plan especially adapted to each pocket volume of the 
Polyglott Bible about to be published, but, equally useful, asa se- 
parate work, for every edition of the Sacred Text. The convenient 
portability and beauty of this volume will strongly reconimend its 
general use to Ministers and others, for even while in boards, it will 
not exceed three quarters of an inch, and consequently, as it is print 
ed page for page with each of the volumes of the Polyglott Bible, 1 
may be interleaved with either of them, without increasing the sit 
beyond that of a common Pocket Bible. 


The fourth volume of the Antiquities of Athens, &c. Measured 


_ and Delineated, by James Stuart, F.R.S.-&. F.S.A. and Nicbolas 


Revett, Painters and Architects ; Edited by Joseph Woods, Architect. 
This volume contains §$ Plates, besides 15 Vignettes, eng 
by the best Artists, uniformly with the preceding volumes; together 
with historical and descriptive accounts of tbe several subjects; also 
a Portrait of Mr. Revett, from a picture painted by himself, and en 
graved in the line manner, by Isaac Taylor, and Memoirs of the Lives 
of the Authors. 
Messrs. Stuart and Revett being detained at Venice, in their W#Y 
to Athens, made an excursion to Pola, where they passed six 
in’ measuring the subjects, and in making the drawings, which # 
now submitted to the public ; and which formed a part of their or 
ginal scheme of publication. . 
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The admiration with which these remains of antiquity have always 
heen mentioned, no less than their intrinsic merits, render it desirable 
that they should be offered in compleie detail to the public, which 
has by no means been the case in any of the works in which they have 
hitherto been noticed. The subjects are afi Amphitheatre, the Temple 
of Rome and Augustus, and the Arch of the Sergii. 

The Sketch-books of Messrs. Stuart and Revett have “arnished 
several Plates of curious fragments of Ancient Architecture aia 
Sculpture found in the Greek Islands, with Views of Mount Parnas- 
sus and the Rock of Delphi. . : 

The exquisite sculptures which adorned the Temple of Minerva at 
Mihens, have ever been objects of the highest admiration, and are 
now become particularly interesting, from a circumstance of a large 
portion of them having arrived in this country. Of these beautiful 
specimens of ancient art, there are Thirty-four Plates, from Drawings 
by Mr, Pars, representing the entire west frieze of the Cell, with 
some parts of the north and south sides, and several of the Metopes of 
the exterior frieze. These, with those already published in the second 
volume of this work, exhibit all the sculpture which reghained of the 
Temple at the time (1751) Stuart and Revett were at Athens. 
t these are Five Plates, showing the state of the sculpture 
in the ediments in the year 1633, when visited by the Marquis de 
Noiatel, from copies of the original Drawings in the King’s Library 
at Paris. These valuable documents #:ow the entire compositiot of 
the sculpture in the west front, 


Con? onts of the three volumes. 


Doric Portior at Athens, Ionic Temple on the Ilissus, Octagon 
taal Andronicus Cyrrestes, Lantnorn of Demosthenes, Stoa, 
oe ottico at Athens ; and a large View of the Acropolis, Temple of 
Minerva, Temple of Erectheus, Theatre of Bacchas, Choragic Mo- 
noment of Thrasyllus, &c, Propylea: and a large View, and a Plan 
of the Acropolis. Temple of Thésets, Temple of supre:, Arch of 
Theseus, Aqueduct of Hadrian, Monument of Philopapas, Tettpre 
of Corinth, Bridge of the Iilissus, Odeum of Regilla, Ruins at 
nica, Antiquities on the Island of Delos, &c.—Also a large Map 

Greece—Map of Attica—Plan of Athens, &e. 

Mr. Bigland, the Author of ‘« Letters on Ancient and Modera 
History,” and other books for youth, has just publi-hed a sys- 
fem of Geography for the use of Schools, on a new and per- 

easy: plan; in which the European Boundaries are stated 

a setiled by the Peace of Paris, November, 1915. 
Rev. Wittiam Bincrer, F.L.S. has now in the 
Press a work of - instruction, iv three volumes, the object 
which is to describe, in a familiar systematic manner, the 
modes of obtaining, of procuring, and preparing for use, all 
the mosi important articles of life. Its title is “ Useful Knows 
, Or a familiar and explanatory account of the various pro- 
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520 Literary Intelligence. 


dactions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, which are chiefly em. 
ployed for the use of man ;” and it will be illustrated by numerous 


figures. | 
Mr. Jonw Weytasn, Jun.i iit 40 poblisls idan Svo. ‘ 
** The rinciple of Papatation’ss wk Ry Progress of y» 


with a view to moral and political consequences.” 
NEW BOOKS. 


Italian Phraseology; or Companion to the comprising a 
selection of the most ‘nseful Phrases, with their ‘various Stroction 
explained on a new plan, a Series of Questions and Answers for the 
use of Travellers, a collection of Proverbs, and a copious Glossary 
of the most difficult words that océur in conversation, by M. Santag. 
nello. Author of the Italian Grammar and Exercises, the Italian 
Reader, &c. 


The art of preserving the Sight unimpaired to an extreme old age, 
&c, by an.experienced-Occulist, new Edition. oo 


Every day Christianity, by the Author of Rhoda, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Uniformly printed with the Author's former Work, ip 1: Nole 
Svo.. AmMuUseMENTS in RETIREMENT pM puree a" 
Lirerature, SCrence and the fzeRat Anrs, on the c 


and happiness of Private Lire, By the Athor of the “ Paite- | 
sopay of Nature.” , — Ht FPR AY 


Elegantly printed in imperial quarto, and embellished Wins 6 pint 
pat fio of Tae Histortcac Acéouwt of the | Bartle” 
WateRtoo: comptehending a’ Cireumstatitial Narrative af (he > 
whole events of the War of 1815, Written fromthe» fint 
authority, by “Wit, Mitiinian. Kea and ‘desbinganied by + wt 
splendia’ ‘coloured en ravings, plans, &c. ftom Drawings taken oo 
Che spot, by Jauzs Rovse, Esa. Illustrating” the whole county 


from Brussels to Charleroi. a 


ary 


1A 


' AED ontre cal 
In French and English, 2vols. Jawgior Faawee. By) Madame 
de Genuis. Abe ijet ste PR 


One vol. 4to. Illustrated with 34 plates of Scene: tJ ntiqnities, 3 
Costume, from Drawings made on the. fiir 108, A RAV ERS 
in Evrorg and Arrica, By Col, Maugice Kearmics, A 
of the History of the Conquest of Mexico, &c. 8c.’ Com} 
Journey through France, Sprain and Portocat ta Moxocc 
@ particdlar account of that Empire. Also.a second journ 
France in 18:4. in which a comparison is drawn, between, 
and former state ef that Coupiry aod its Inhabitants. 








